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POWER DYNAMICS: a towing fuel saver for the newest air giants. 


The idea turned us on. 


The Lockheed C-5 Galaxy — world’s largest aircraft, 
weighing 764,500 pounds fully loaded — can perform in- 
credible feats in flying combat forces and full equipment 
to remote forward areas. O Eaton Yale & Towne technol- 
ogists created a unique 60-ton dual-pivot tractor for deftly 
towing this giant plane at 10 mph from hangar to loading 
area, and even to takeoff point if necessary... with the 
plane's engines not running and no jet fuel being con- 
sumed. O An electrical generator on the tractor powers 
the C-5 for braking while being towed and can be used 
for engine start-up. O Near completion is a low profile 
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tow tractor for future giant jets. GO We also build drive 
axles and transmissions for the biggest trucks. 0 Practical 
application of advanced technology is what Eaton Yale & 
Towne engineers do best. Special emphasis is given to the 
dynamics of transportation, control 
systems, materials movement, metal- 
lurgy, construction, security systems, 
and to products for your comfort, con- 
venience and safety. O For more about 
Eaton Yale & Towne, write today for 
our 28-page book, “PANORAMA.” 
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JOO ERIEVIEW PLAZA * CLEVELAND, OHIO 44114 
Applying advanced technology 
to bring you exciting new products 
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He killed ‘em at the party. 
He may kill you on the road. 





One of every 50 drivers on the road is drunk. Not drinking. Drunk 
y g 


When the alcohol in his blood reaches 0.15 drivers on the road is drunk. The toll will keep 

percent, he’s 25 times more likely to cause a rising, unless you do something 

crash than when he’s 
He's about five hours ¢ 


e Write your governor and legislators that you 
f 


from being able ort the strong drunk-driving laws recom 













to drive safely. But he ehind the wheel mended in the National Highway Safety 
and drives off when the party's over. And then Standard 
maybe the party's over for you, too e Supp your judges, | 
The only sure way to protect yourself and when they enforce drunk 
ir family from the drunk driver to get hin vigorously 
off the road For a free opy of the Allstate A 
Get his license revoked Booklet “Drunk Drivers and 
It's timated that 55,000 Americans will die Safety” write to 5 
in automobile crashes this year. At least half of Allstate Insurance Comp 
these crashes will invol drinkir udy Northbrook, Illinois 60062. Its 
reported to the Congres the U.S art- how you can help 
ment of Transportation shows one of ev 50 





; ag 
Help stop the traffic slaughter. Al ! | State 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, December 25 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’'S CONCERTS WITH LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
(CBS, 5-6 p.m.).* The selection of Rich- 
ard Strauss's tone poem Don Quixote is 
reminiscent of Bernstein's widely acclaimed 
debut with the Philharmonic in 1943 with 
a program which included the Strauss 
work, 

VLADIMIR HOROWITZ: A CONCERT AT CAR- 
NEGIE HALL (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). A Christ- 
mas gift of 50 uninterrupted minutes of 
a virtuoso piano recital. Repeat. 

KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
“The Mitzi Gaynor Christmas Show” is a 
Yuletide romp with Ed McMahon playing 
Santa Claus and Mitzi as Raggedy Ann. 
Other guests include Cyril Ritchard, Tony 
Tanner. 

THE LEGEND OF SILENT NIGHT (ABC, 9-11 
p.m.). The life of Composer Franz Gru- 
ber, played by James Mason and narrated 
by Kirk Douglas. Adapted from a story 
by Paul Gallico. 


Friday, December 27 
THE VIEW FROM THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). In dialogue with ABC's Howard K. 
Smith, Mrs. Johnson will explore her many 
faceted role as First Lady. 


Saturday, December 28 
THE PIED PIPER OF ASTROWORLD (ABC, 
11 a.m. to noon). Soupy Sales stars in a mu- 
sical fable set in Houston's Astroworld 
amusement park with Lesley Gore, the 
Muppets and The First Edition. 


Sunday, December 29 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE CHAMPION- 
SHIP GAME (NBC. | p.m. to conclusion). 
The Eastern Division Champions—the 
New York Jets—meet the winner from 
the West in New York’s Shea Stadium, 

N.F.L. CHAMPIONSHIP (CBS, 2 p.m. to con- 
clusion). The winners of the Eastern and 
Western Conference vie for a trip to the 
Sugar Bowl and a showdown with the 
American Football League. 

SAGA OF WESTERN MAN (ABC. 4-5 p.m.). 
An opportunity to see again the critically 
acclaimed “The Road to Gettysburg,” an 
account of the adventures of two sol- 
diers, a Yank (Kevin McCarthy) and a 
Rebel (David Carradine). 


Monday, December 30 
WHITE PAPER: THE ORDEAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CITY (NBC, 9-11 p.m.). Boston and 
Boston’s Mayor Kevin White are featured 
in the second of a three-part series on 
the urban crisis. 


Tuesday, December 31 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11 p.m.). Shirley Booth won an Oscar for 
her performance in Come Back, Little 
Sheba (1952) opposite Burt Lancaster, Ter- 
ry Moore and Richard Jaeckel. 

CBS NEWS CORRESPONDENTS REPORT— 
PART | (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Eric Sevareid is 
moderator as Charles Collingwood, David 
Culhane, Richard C. Hottelet, Marvin 
Kalb, Peter Kalischer and Morley Safer re- 
view the major events of 1968 and the pros- 
pects for 1969, 


* All times E.S.T, 
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THEATER 


On Broadway 

PROMISES, PROMISES is a Neil Simon mu- 
sical to remember other musicals by: it is 
slick, amiable and derivative. With a plot 
line borrowed from the Wilder-Diamond 
film The Apartment and a structure cop- 
ied from How To Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying, the show is not so 
much viewed as déja vu'd. 

JIMMY SHINE is an attempt at an inner 
journey by Playwright Murray Schisgal. 
The trouble is that the trip leads to no- 
where. Jimmy Shine is a transparent char- 
acter. What makes him a winning loser is 
Dustin Hoffman's bravura performance. 
Hoffman takes thimblefuls of humor, ab- 
surdity, poignance, honesty, desire and pas- 
sion and drains them as if they were 
foaming goblets of dramatic life. 

KING LEAR. Lee J. Cobb plays the al- 
most inhumanly difficult title role with 
an all-involving humanity in this revival 
by the Lincoln Center Repertory Company. 

zorBA is a sleek and synthetic musical 
version of the Kazantzakis novel in which 
Herschel Bernardi clodhops through the 
role of Zorba, The songs and dances, pos- 
sessing neither virility nor ethnic veracity, 
hardly ever evoke the characteristic tone 
of Levantine lament. 

THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY races 
through Richard Wilbur's lithe translation 
of Moliére’s The Misanthrope with a light 
touch. The best thing about the play is 
Brian Bedford's smug Acaste. 


Off Broadway 

BIG TIME BUCK WHITE starts as a genial 
put-on with five officers of a Black Power 
group ricocheting around the stage in an 
orgy of black humor. It becomes a cold put- 
down with the arrival at the lectern of 
Dick Williams as Buck White. Answering 
questions from the audience that are de- 
signed to give Whitey the message about 
Black Power, he is more of a bore than a 
bombshell after the antics of the five 
clowns. The entire cast has been with the 
play since the beginning—including a four- 
month run in Los Angeles’ embattled 
Watts district. Their three years together 
have paid off in the fine, comic ensemble 
playing that all but counteracts the so- 
porific effect of big Buck White and his 
preachment. 

AMERICANA PASTORAL, The citizens of a 
deprived South Carolina town find that 
the savior who will revive their cotton 
mill is black. The town's rejection of pros- 
perity on these terms, and the explosion 
that results, might have provided the oc- 
casion for a dramatic exploration of at- 
titudes and tensions. But Playwright Yabo 
Yablonsky’s formalistic approach to his 
story keeps the action in chiaroscuro, 


RECORDINGS 


More Mahler 

Gustav Mahler (1860-1911), one of the 
most popular conductors of his day, saw 
to it that his Faustian symphonies and 
yearning song cycles were performed as 
often as possible. But he knew as well as 
anyone that his music was way ahead of 
its day. “My time will come,” he said. 
And now it has. Today the record com- 
panies lavish the kind of attention on 
him that they used to reserve for Bee- 


thoven and Brahms. Some choice items 
from a recent batch of LPs: 

SYMPHONY NO. 4, BRUNO WALTER AND 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC (Odyssey); 
RAFAEL KUBELIK AND THE BAVARIAN RADIO 
SYMPHONY (Deutsche Grammophon); DA- 
VID OISTRAKH AND THE MOSCOW PHILHAR- 
MONIC (Angel/Melodiya). This seraphic, 
fairy-tale score is the best introduction 
to Mahler, Bruno Walter's 23-year-old clas- 
sic recording is rechanneled for stereo, 
with less bass than the original mono, 
but more polish in the middles and highs, 
Those who want a modern recording will 
like Kubelik’s lithe and luminous version. 
The interpretation by Violinist-turned- 
Conductor Oistrakh is, unfortunately, un- 
sympathetic and at times eccentric. 

SYMPHONY NO. 5, BRUNO WALTER AND 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC and KIN- 
DERTOTENLIEDER, KATHLEEN FERRIER WITH 
WALTER AND THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
(Odyssey, two LPs). Two more stereo re- 
channelings of early Walter recordings. 
The symphony is especially notable for 
the gemiitlich rendition of the adagietto. 
This is the movement that Leonard Bern- 
stein conducted at Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy's funeral in Manhattan's St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. The Kindertotenlieder is one 
of the last—and one of the best—re- 
cordings made by English Contralto Kath- 
leen Ferrier before her death in 1953. 

SYMPHONY NO. 6, SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
AND THE NEW PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
(Angel, two LPs). The tragic beauty and 
power of this score can scarcely be matched 
anywhere. “It is the sum of all the suf- 
fering | have been compelled to endure 
at the hands of life,” said Mahler. Bar- 
birolli drains every ounce of Angst from 
the music, and the recording itself is su- 
perbly engineered. 

DES KNABEN WUNDERHORN, ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPF, DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
GEORGE SZELL CONDUCTING THE LONDON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Angel). Though not 
a happy composer, Mahler could be light- 
hearted when he turned to folk poetry. 
In these twelve songs—drawn from the 
German folk anthology The Youth's Mag- 
ie Horn—he conjures up an impish world 
of humorous saints, sorrowful drummer 
boys, cuckoos and nightingales. As one 
would expect from such a line-up of tal- 
ent, this version abounds with interpretive 
delights. It does not, however, outclass An- 
gel's previous recording by Janet Baker, 
Geraint Evans and Conductor Wyn Mor- 
ris with the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which some may prefer for its 
lighter, wittier style. 


CINEMA 


THE FIXER is a relentless parable of a mod- 
ern Job, based on Bernard Malamud’s prize- 
winning novel. Under the inventive and 
often brilliant direction of John Frank- 
enheimer, the  actors—especially Alan 
Bates and Dirk Bogarde—bring to the 
film a truly Dostoevskian resonance and 
moral force. 

THE FIREMEN’S BALL. From a slight and 
funny anecdote about a group of firemen 
who stage a party in honor of their re- 
tiring chief, Director MiloS Forman (Loves 
of a Blonde) has fashioned a delightful par- 
ody-fable of Communist. bureaucracy in 
pre-Dubéek Czechoslovakia. 

OLIVER! A gleaming, steaming, rum plum 
pudding of a musical. Dickens’ sociological 
sting is gone, but in its place is a Christ- 
mas package of breathtaking sets, period 
costumes, and a full-throated, joyous score 
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by Lionel Bart. Best of a twinkling cast 
are Ron Moody as Fagin and a Toby jug 
of a boy named Jack Wild as The Artful 
Dodger 

2001; A SPACE ODYSSEY. An epic film 
about the history and future of man, bril- 
liantly directed by Stanley Kubrick. The 
special effects are mind-blowing 

YELLOW SUBMARINE. The Beatles appear 
in cartoon form as the stars of this eclec 
tic animated film about a voyage to Pep 
perland on a yellow submarine. The real 
star of the trip, however, is Animator 
Heinz Edelmann. whose visual puns and 
graphic artistry dazzle the eye 

PRETTY POISON. Murder for laughs is the 
subject of this udy little satire, which fea 
tures highly professional performances by 
Tony Perkins and Tuesday Weld, and ex 
cellent direction by Noel Black, 31, a new 
comer to Hollywood 

BULLITT. Steve McQueen plays it fast 
and supercool as a San Francisco police 
lieutenant on the bunt in this modish, vi 
olem thriller about current life styles in 
the underworld 

FUNNY GIRL is a loud, brassy musical bi 
ography of Fanny Brice that is tailor 
made for the loud, brassy talents of Bar 
bra Streisand , 

COOGAN’S BLUFF. Director Don Siegal, 
hailed as a minor genius by French crit- 
ics, proves that his reputation is no Gal- 
lic caprice with this tough film about an 
Arizona sheriff (Clint Eastwood) who trav 
els to New York to extradite a prisoner 

WEEKEND. Jean-Luc Godard excoriates 
the bourgeoisie in a savage satire that 
would be sharper were its Maoist polit 


ical harangues not so dull 


1968 
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BOOKS 


Best Reading 

THE ARMS OF KRUPP, by William Man- 
chester, A flawed but massive and cu 
mulatively fascinating chronicle links Eu 
rope’s most famous weaponmaking family 
with Germany's persistent thrust toward 
world power 

TURPIN, by Stephen Jones. In this first 
novel, a series of unlikely events and un 
certain conversations is transformed into 
a curiously engaging book by the author's 
gift for gentle satire 

THE BEASTLY BEATITUDES OF BALTHAZAR B 
by J. P. Donleavy. The comic and sensual 
adventures of a rich and dreamy young 
man in Paris and Dublin. Donleavy at his 
best 

INSTANT REPLAY: THE GREEN BAY DIARY 
OF JERRY KRAMER. A succinct answer to 
that overasked question; What happened 
to the Packers this year? Simple. Vince 
Lombardi is no longer coach. The Grand 
Old Martinet of pro football raged, cussed, 
threatened and coaxed his athletes into 
winning every Sunday, and Kramer, his all 
pro right guard, bears perceptive witness 
to his antics 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND 
LETTERS OF GEORGE ORWELL (four volumes) 
meticulously edited and annotated by So- 
nia Orwell and lan Angus. A remarkable 
record of the political and intellectual his 
tory of Western Europe during the ‘30s 
and “40s by the brilliant author of An- 
imal Farm and 1984 

O’NEILL: SON AND PLAYWRIGHT, by Louis 
Sheaffer. O'Neil) did what only a major art- 
ist can do: he made his public share his pri 








vate demon 
biography, the first of two volumes, Au- 


In this excellent, painstaking 


thor Sheaffer traces the tensions that de- 
fined the playwright’s life 

THE CAT'S PAJAMAS AND WITCH'S MILK 
by Peter De Vries. In these two gro 
tesquely humorous novellas, a gifted, dis 
contented man works hard at being a 
failure, and a gentle, down-at-heart wom- 
an struggles with domestic disaster 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes 
(2 last week) 
A Small Town in Germany, 
Le Carré (1) 

3. Preserve and Protect, Drury (3) 

Airport, Hailey (4) 

5. The Hurricane Years, Hawley (5) 
6. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (6) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (10 
& And Other Stories, O'Hara (7) 

9. The Senator, Pearson (9) 
10. Couples, Updike 


NONFICTION 
1. Sixty Years on the Firing Line 
Krock (5) 
2. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
3. Instant Reploy, Kramer (4) 
4. On Reflection, Hayes (9) 
5. The Joys of Yiddish, Rosten 
6. The Day Kennedy Was Shot, 
Bishop (1) 
The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (6) 
8. Andrew Wyeth, Meryman 
9. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux (10) 
10. The Arms of Krupp, Manchester (3) 
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CHRISTMAS WERE 
GIVING YOU 

_ ARTHUR GODFREY 

~  TWOMORE 

DAYS AVWEEK. 





The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


IMlinois Champaign WOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Kokomo 
WIOU 1350, Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie 
WLBC 1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre 
Haute WAAC 1300, Vincennes WAOV 1450. 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920. 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 
WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790 


Minnesota Minneapolis-St. Paul WCCO 830 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira ‘WELM 
1410. 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, Union- 
town WMBS 590. 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WOBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900. 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Wausau 
WXCO 1230. 
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LETTERS 


ou 


Man of Many Faces 


Sir: May I, as a foreigner, but not any 
longer quite a stranger, suggest as TIME's 
Man of the Year: the American. In his 
agony may be seen the greatness of his 
idealism, and if in his efforts to make 
this ideal a reality he often blunders, 
fails, fosters dislocation and uncertainty, 
he merely shares in a perplexity as old, 
and as common, as mankind. It is his will- 
ingness to persist that makes him un- 
common. Let it be the greatest hope of 
all of us that his courage never fails. 
MICHAEL F.N. Dixon 

Cambridge, Mass 


Sir The Biafran, for defending his free- 
dom against impossible odds, demonstrat- 
ing that the conscience of the world is a 
figment of some blind optimist’s imagi- 
nation, and for showing the rest of us her- 
oism and determination equal to anything 
since the fall of Jerusalem to the Romans. 
James K. Mattis 
Claremont, Calif. 


Sir’ Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. He 
would be the 37th President if the Amer- 
ican people had had their way. 

WILLIAM BULLOCK 
Sacramento 


Sir’ George C. Wallace. Surely no other 
single individual has succeeded in striking 
fear into the hearts of so many Amer- 
icans this year. 

TERENCE N. Patso 
Loretto, Pa. 


Sir Walter Washington. As the first may- 
or of our nation’s capital, he has proved 
to be steadfast and undaunted in his ded 
ication to equality, unity and peace 

Nancy Capps 
Washington, D.C 


Sir’ «Ralph Nader. The American 
sumer’s first secretary of defense. 
Rowert Terry HuTTON 


con 


Boulder, Colo 


Sir’ The individual whose highly eloquent 
defense of conservatism has remained a 
constant source of delight to many of us, 
the man who has mastered the art of the in- 
telligent putdown: William F. Buckley Jr. 

Kim ROGERS 
Plant City, Fla. 


Sir’ The assassin. Without his influence 
things might have been different. 

S. WALKER 
Cape Town, South Africa 
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Sir: Robert McNamara, for his efficient 
running of the world’s largest destruction 
and construction machines 

D. S. GHATALIA 
Bombay, India 


Sir: The peaceful dissenter He condemns 
the evil elements of modern society, not so 
ciety itself. He rejects the outmoded and 
cumbersome methods of our institutions 
of higher education, not education itself 
He believes in the ultimate power of rea 
sonable debate to ameliorate the human 
condition 
THomas J. Crappock 

Beverly Hills, Calif 


Sir Julian Bond, who left us with at 
least one good memory of the Democratn 
convention in Chicago 

M A MEAGHER 
Milford, Mich 


Sir’ The beleaguered university president 
EstHEer EF JOHNSON 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Sir; Chung Hee Park, the courageous 
President of South Korea. Our friend and 
ally, he has guided his countrymen to- 
ward a new hope for prosperity and tran 
quillity—in a land where suffering and 
anguish have so long endured 
Davip M. BANKS 

Worcester, Mass 


Sir; One of the largest and most in 
fluential groups of all women 

M. S. BURSTEIN 
Narberth, Pa 


Sir: Henry David Thoreau. His eloquent 
thought has motivated some of the most 
courageous acts of civil disobedience, de- 
fiance and demonstration against injustice 
in any form since Antigone resisted Creon. 

James E. TOMMOR 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Canadian Prime Minister Pierre El 
liot Trudeau. Someone suggested that he 
should face south and “come on down.” 
As far as I'm concerned, he should face 
east and start swimming 

L. J. Taytor 
London 


Sir’ Harold Wilson. He tries hard 
Nina West-SADLer 
Devon, England 


Sir: Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, 
who coaxed President Johnson into mak- 
ing the most important decision of 1968, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
WERE GIVING YOU 
B ARTHUR GODFREY 
TWO MORE 

DAYS A WEEK. 


Starting on December 30th, the CBS Radio Network is giving 
all of Arthur Godfrey’s friends a Christmas present. Saturdays 
and Sundays with Arthur Godfrey Time, as well as Monday 
through Friday. Every week of the year. 

Millions of people all over the country think of Arthur Godfrey 

as far more than an entertainer. He has become a friend of 
the family. Someone known, loved, trusted. 

That kind of friend is more than a weekday companion. He's a 
seven day a week friend. And now he will be. 
Check your local CBS Radio Station (listed opposite) |for the 
exact time of the new Arthur Godfrey Time schedule. And have 
a happy Christmas 365 days a year. 


CBS RADIO 


Where what you want to know comes first. 











An old-fashioned hand crank used to come on every 
small postage machine. 


If you wanted to meter mail, you had to work at it. 
Or go back to licking stamps. 


We felt you deserved better. So we built the 9222 
Postage Meter Machine. It’s electrically operated. 


Like the old crank-powered machines, the 9222 
is small and low priced. But it meters your mail with 
the push of a button. Very easy. Very modern. 


Just pop an envelope into the feed. The machine 
stamps (1¢ to $9.99) and seals simultaneously, then 
ejects the envelope into a stacker. 


When you want parcel post tape for packages, 
simply insert a tape pad instead of a letter. 


If an old-fashioned crank is one postage machine 
part you want no part of, call your nearest Friden 
office for a demonstration of the 9222. Or write Fri- 
den, Inc., San Leandro, California 94577. 


Friden 


owsonor SINGER 


to stop the bombing of Norih Viet Nam 
and to seek a compromise settlement of 
the war 

JOHN C. BUSSMANN 
St. Louis 


Sir; Averell Harriman. This _ tireless 
American diplomat is working night and 
day for peace 

MITCHELL S. KANDER 
Los Angeles 


Sir: John V. Lindsay, Mayor of New 
York City. He shows infinite patience 
when dealing with seemingly unconquer 
able situations 

YVONNE J. RILEY 
New Orleans 


Sir That World War I flying ace, all 
round athlete and a real humanitarian 
Snoopy 

Mary E. Rorsins 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Sir: The one man who emerged from the 
presidential campaign with the stature of a 
statesman, Senator Edmund Muskie 

James G. CHAMBERS 
Columbia, Mo 


Sir: James J. Kavanaugh. The man who 
helped to unshackle our emotionally crip- 
pled minds that had us wearing out the 
kneeler in the confessionals 

Rosatte C. BoYLe 
Anaheim, Calif 


Sir: Dr. Philip Blaiberg, on the first an 
niversary of his historic operation. 
Dov WeEItssBERG, M.D 


Toronto 


Sir: Hugh Hefner. Who else has had 
such a profound effect on the mores, mor 
als and ethics of our time? 

Frep N. WELLS 
Lincoln, Neb 


Sir: The Olympic athlete: black and 
white, male and female, skier or track star, 
American, Asian, African, European, uni- 
versal. The athlete brings peace to the 
world, He competes on the sports field in- 
stead of the battlefield. He strives for the 
better and destroys only when he breaks a 
record 
Perer E. MaTiasH 

Stamford, Conn 


Sir: The late Karl Barth, whose Church 
Dogmatics has become as much a part of 
Christian thinking as the writings of Au 
gustine and Luther 

MIKE ZIOMKO 
New Haven, Conn 


Sir: S. 1. Hayakawa, a militant one-man 
minority. He symbolizes order without rac- 
ism, freedom within a reasonable structure, 
hope for a rational society 

(Mrs.) Parricia WUNNICKE 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Sir: Arthur Schlesinger Jr.. a Man for 
All Presidential Endorsements. His _prof- 
fered support of McCarthy, Rockefeller, 
Kennedy and McGovern proved to be the 
most reliable guide in 1968 for predicting 
who would not win the office 
Sot D. KAUPLER 

Woodland Hills, Calif 


Sir The human being over 30 who kept 
his sanity through this ghastly “year of 
the psychotics,” and who still believes 
that, somehow, decency will prevail, 

MAUDE HENNESSY 
Southampton, Pa 
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INTO THE DEPTHS OF SPACE 
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As Apotio passed over Hawat: on its sec 
ond orb o! the earth. the stronauts 
fired the S-4B engine Ht was a pertec 
burn The spacecraft increased its ve 
locity trom 17400 to 24.200 mph 
The speed was enough to enable the 
spacecralt to escape trom the earths 
gravitation pull At long last, man was 
on his way to the moon 

Uncharted Perils. The drama visibly 
affected normally imperturbable space 
officials. Ht we hadn't had other manned 
flights before.” said Kennedy Space Cen 
ter Director Kurt Debus “the excite 
ment, the stress would be unendurable 
To go to the moon 1s symbolic ot 
mans leaving earth, of opening vast 
new frontiers.’ The impending flight in 
spired Robert Gilruth, director of the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, to deliver 
a rhapsodic Christmas message to the 
centers 4.500 employees: “Perhaps the 
incient mariners had the same teeling 
of anticipation as they set sail through 
the Straits of Gibraltar past the limits 
of the Known world 

There was good reason for both ex 
hilaration and apprehension. As_ they 
began their pioneering journey, Astro 
nauts Frank Borman, James Lovell and 
William Anders were pushed into space 
by a rocket that had never before been 
used in manned flight. Only minutes 

APOLLO 8 ON LAUNCHING PAD ifter they were propelled out of earth NATIONAL TREE & WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
Symbolic of mans leaving earth yrbit toward the moon they were far Historic Christmas for the country 








Suited up at Cape Kennedy for the historic mission, 
Rookie William Anders (left) poses with Veteran 
Astronauts James Lovell Jr. and Frank Borman, the 
spaceship’s commander 


In illustration of moon orbit, Apollo keeps its cloverleaf communications antenna aimed 


at the remote earth as astronaut peers at the moonscape from a height of about 69 miles 


Ten orbits later, if all goes well, astronauts will fire Apollo’s rockets to begin their return to earth and an ocean splashdown 





spacecraft, if all went well, the Apollo as- 
tronauts would be the first men to look 
down at the lunar surface, only 69 
miles below, and up into the black sky 
to see the blue-green ball of earth, man- 
tled by a filmy layer of cloud. 

Down in Darkness. The week before 
Apollo 8's lift-off was filled with feverish 
activity. At Greenbelt, Md., technicians 
at the Goddard Space Flight Center sim- 
ulated a mission by exchanging data with 
the 14 ground stations, four ships and six 
Boeing 707 jets that make up Apollo's 
worldwide communications — network. 
Some 3,000 men were involved in this 
final check of telemetry and communica- 
tions capabilities. 

In the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
oceans, the ships, planes and 10,000 
men of the recovery forces endlessly re- 
hearsed their assigned roles, planning 
for Apollo's Friday morning § splash- 
down, the first to be made in predawn 
darkness. In Houston, the 1,600-man 
mission control team put the giant com- 
puters at the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter through their paces one last time, 
thoroughly rechecking important trajec- 
tory calculations and burn times for 
spacecraft engines. At four observatories 
around the world, astronomers kept a 
careful watch on the sun for major erup- 
tions of deadly particles, which might 
call for postponement or abortion of 
the flight. 

But most of the world’s attention 
was centered on Cape Kennedy, where 
technicians on the steel tower at launch 
pad 39A were testing computer and elec- 
trical circuits on the 363-ft.-tall Saturn. 
Three miles away, in the firing control 
room, other technicians and engineers 
of the 5,500-man launch crew monitored 
the lights on their consoles and data 
from their computers as the 103-hour 
final countdown ticked away, There were 
a number of minor holds in the count 
when the launch crews discovered a 
sticky valve in a liquid hydrogen ground 
storage tank and a leak in a pipe car- 
rying liquid oxygen to the rocket. Less 
than a day before the scheduled lift-off, 
an analysis of the liquid oxygen in the 
spacecraft’s fuel cells showed the pres- 
ence of liquid nitrogen, Had it been per- 
mitted to remain, the contaminating ni- 
trogen would have made it necessary 
for the astronauts to purge the cells 
every hour instead of every seven hours 
during the mission. Fortunately, the 
countdown schedule had been padded 
with enough precautionary hold time 
to enable technicians to replace the ox- 
ygen without delaying the launch. 

Busman's Holiday. While Apollo was 
receiving its final checkup, Astronauts 
Borman, Lovell and Anders were suc- 
cessfully passing theirs. “We don’t see 
anything that will cause us any con- 
cern,” reported NASA’s Dr. Charles 
Berry. “We seem to be escaping ill- 
nesses this time.” 

To ensure that the astronauts would 
not come down with colds like those 
that plagued the Apollo 7 crew, NASA 
doctors asked Cape Kennedy personnel 
with colds to keep their distance. The as- 
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tronauts and everyone who might come 
in contact with them were also given in- 
oculations of Hong Kong flu vaccine. 
And as a final precaution, Apollo’s med- 
ical kit was stocked with 60 decongestant 
pills, three nasal sprays, 21 sleeping 
pills and some aspirin. 

Until Friday, when they spent the 
day relaxing in their isolated quarters, 
the astronauts were kept busy rehearsing 
crucial maneuvers in an Apollo flight 
simulator, holding briefings with space 
officials and jogging to keep in con- 
dition, On a busman’s holiday, they 
watched the midweek launch of the syn- 
chronous communications satellite In- 
telsat 3 by a three-stage Delta rocket. 

As Saturday began, the astronauts 
switched to an inflexibly precise sched- 
ule, They were awakened at exactly 
2:36 a.m., began a final medical check 
at 2:51, breakfasted at 3:21 and began 
climbing into their space suits at 3:56, 
They left the suit room on schedule at 
4:42, arrived at pad 39A at 5:03 and en- 
tered the Apollo spacecraft at 5:11. 

Christmas Present. For weeks before 
launch time, NASA headquarters in 
Washington was flooded with protests 
from Fundamentalists objecting to the 
Christmas timing of the flight. The Apol- 
lo crew, all of whom attended church 
on the last Sunday before blast-off, had 
no such qualms. “I can’t think of a bet- 
ter religious aspect of the flight than to 
further explore the heavens,” said As- 








HALF-HOUR after thrusting out 
from earth orbit toward the moon, 
the astronauts faced a test that was cru- 
cial to the first actual lunar landings. 
They successfully separated — their 
spacecraft from the third-stage S-4B 
rocket, moved SO feet ahead of it, then 
turned to inspect it. After sending the 
S-4B off into orbit around the sun, 
Apollo was to continue coasting toward 
the moon, firing its engine briefly only 
if a mid-course correction was needed 
to put the craft precisely on its path. 

On Sunday, after another oppor- 
tunity for correcting their trajectory, 
the astronauts were to make their first 
live telecast from space, They were 
also to conduct navigational tests. Oth- 
er major events this week: 

Monpay: Provided all went well 
up to this time, more navigation tests, 
spacecraft attitude changes and a sec- 
ond live telecast were to occupy the as- 
tronauts’ time. Late in the evening, 
the pull of earth's gravity would have 
slowed Apollo to its minimum trans- 
lunar speed of 2,170 m.p.h. At that 
point, 30,000 miles from the moon, 
lunar gravity takes over. Apollo would 
thus begin accelerating again as it sped 
closer to the moon. 

Tuespay: Early in the morning, 
Apollo was due to curve around the 
western edge of the moon at a speed 
of 5,720 m.p.h, Around 5 a.m., be- 
hind the moon and cut off from radio 


A Six-Day Timetable 





tronaut Lovell. “I think it would be a 
very good Christmas present for the 
country.” 

Actually, the timing of the shot is a 
matter of sheer coincidence. In October, 
some space officials, apprehensive about 
Russian moon-shot plans, were hoping 
that Apollo 8 could be launched as 
early as Dec. 6. When it was decided 
that preparation of Saturn 5 and tra- 
jectory calculations could not be com- 
pleted in time, the flight was scheduled 
for the next moon-shot “window,” the 
period between Dec. 21 and 27. 

On any one of those days, scientists 
calculated, Apollo 8 could be launched 
in daylight, reach and orbit the moon 
when the sun was at the correct ele- 
vation for photography of lunar land- 
ing sites, and arrive back at earth in an 
appropriate recovery area, Because time 
is fast running out on the U.S, goal of 
landing men on the moon before the 
end of 1969, U.S. officials were re- 
luctant to delay the launch until the 
next lunar window opens in January. 

Earthbound Cosmonauts. Some of 
the same considerations affected the 
plans of Russian space scientists, who 
had an opportunity to launch a moon- 
shot early in December. Despite hints 
in the Soviet press, widespread rumors 
in Moscow, and the conviction of some 
Western experts that the Russians would 
attempt to upstage Apollo 8, the cos- 
monauts remained earthbound. Why no 


contact with earth, the astronauts were 
to fire Apollo's rocket to cut their 
speed and drop into orbit around the 
moon. Some 20 minutes later, they 
would emerge from behind the east- 
ern edge of the moon and resume 
radio contact. At 7:30 a.m. and again 
at 9:31 p.m., they were scheduled to 
transmit live TV pictures of the lunar 
surface and of the earth, hanging like 
a Christmas-tree ornament far distant 
in the sky. 

Wepbnesbay: Shortly after midnight 
on Christmas Day, the astronauts 
planned to burn Apollo's engine again, 
in order to boost their speed to 6,060 
m.p.h., and head back toward earth. 
This maneuver would also occur be 
hind the moon, so that long minutes 
would pass before earth stations knew 
whether it had been successful. The 
Apollo crew's itinerary called for 
spending the remainder of the day 
and all day Thursday in housekeeping 
chores and navigation tests while coast- 
ing back toward earth. There were 
also to be two more live telecasts to 
earth from the spacecraft in the course 
of its journey homeward. 

Fripay: After jettisoning of the ser- 
vice module, the Apollo command 
module was due to re-enter the earth's 
atmosphere about 10:40 a.m. and 
splash down in the Pacific recovery 
zone near Christmas Island about clev- 
en minutes later. 








shot was made, only the Russians know, 
But U.S. specialists note that the So- 
viet tracking ships that were strung out 
early in December in apparent prepa- 
ration for a manned shot are now re- 
turning to port. Even the tracking ship 
Komaroy, usually in the Caribbean, is 
sailing all the way back to Russia 
Having missed the December window, 
the Russians may well have to delay 
their own manned circumlunar shot for 
at least a few months. Launch and re- 
covery inside the Soviet Union 
are usually snowbound during winter 
months. Western experts suspect, more 
over, that the Russians were not fully sat- 
isfied with the results of the landing of 
the unmanned moonship, Zond 5, in 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, where 
warm weather makes year-round recov 
ery possible. These factors, and possible 
problems with the Soviet manned space- 
craft, have led one U.S. expert to chalk 
up the following prediction on his of- 


areas 


fice blackboard: “Next Russian un- 

manned attempt—March 2; next Rus 

sian manned attempt—March 30." 
Even if the Russians should unex- 


pectedly launch a moonshot this week, 
a successful Apollo 8 mission would 
put the U.S. a giant step ahead, for the 
first time, in the race to land men on 
the moon. Limited by the size and thrust 
of their operational rockets and _ still 
too unpracticed at assembling larger 
spacecraft in earth orbit, the Soviets at 
more than shoot a 
manned spacecraft around the moon 
and back again in a single loop 


best can do no 


U.S. spacemen have far greater ca 
pabilities. With the proven Saturn 5 
and the Apollo spacecraft, they need 


only complete manned tests of the bug 





THE LOVELLS 
9 to orbit the LM. 


10 


like lunar module (LM) before they 
will be able to place two men on the 
moon. Apollo 9 will test the LM in 
earth orbit in February. If no serious 
problems show up, Apollo 10 will orbit 
the moon in April while two astronauts 
aboard the LM descend to within 50,000 
ft. of the lunar surface—less than ten 
miles. A few NASA “hawks” want the 
IM to go all the way down on that mis- 
sion, but a more cautious majority is 
holding out for a landing during the 
flight of Apollo 11, in June or July 

Toy for Millionaires. If all goes well. 
when the last bits of data are analyzed, 
the spacecraft recovered from the ocean 
and the astronauts debriefed, the Christ 
mastime flight of Apollo 8 will have 
the U.S. some $310 million, The 
lives of three able men and the prestige 
of the nation will have been again put 


cost 





THE BORMANS 
10 to descend to 10 


on the line. As on earlier missions, voic 
es were raised to question the value of 
flying to the moon when the U.S. ts heavy 


ily involved in Viet Nam and _ beset 


with domestic crises 
Even in better times, critics of the 
Apollo program have been articulate 


and vociferous. Wrote Walter Lippmann 
in 1963: “There were two big mistakes 
One was the commitment to put man, 
a living person rather than instruments, 
The other mistake was to 

1970." Nobel Laureate 
“some 


on the moon 
set a deadline- 
Linus Pauling complained that 
thing is wrong with our system of values 
when we plan to spend billions of dol 
lars for national presuge.” 

There is equal certainty on the part 
of Apollo's supporters. “While we can 
not guarantee that we shall one day be 
first.” said President John Kennedy in 
committing the U.S, to the moonrace, 
“we can guarantee that any failure to 
make this effort will make us last.” Presi- 





THE ANDERSES 
And 11 for all the way. 


dent Johnson agrees. “Space ts not a 
gambit,” he said. “It is not a gimmick 
Where the moon is a major goal today, 
it will be tomorrow a mere whistle-stop 
for the space traveler.’ 

Why go to the moon? Congressman 
Olin Teague, a member of the House 
space committee, answers with a ques- 
tion: Why did Lindbergh go to Paris? 

He didn't give a damn about Paris,” 
says Teague, “but he gave a damn about 
how he got there. The same applies to 
the moon,” During a debate about a 
small appropriation for aircraft research 
60 years ago, Teague notes, some Con 
gressmen predicted that the airplane 
would never contribute anything to the 
economy and would remain only “a 
toy for millionaires.” 

Undaunted by Danger. Before the 
launch, Nuclear Physicist Ralph Lapp 
gave voice to the nagging fears that many 
Americans have about this week’s mis- 
sion. “We are pushing our luck,” he said, 
“gambling that everything will work per- 
fectly. NASA experts will assure you that 
they have thought through the risks and 
have planned for them. Well, they didn’t 
in Apollo 204."* 

But like the men who first set out to 
cross continents on foot and oceans in 
frail ships, the astronauts seemed un- 
daunted by the danger and challenged 
by the unknown. “We've studied the mis- 
sion,” said Spacecraft Commander Bor- 
man, “and studied the vehicle. 
We have faith in the guys who are help- 
ing us on the ground, and we have 
faith in the guys who built the ma- 
chines. We wouldn't go if we didn’t 
think the mission was worth the risks.” 


we've 


* The craft in which Astronauts Gus Gris- 
som, Ed White and Roger Chafee burned to 
death in early 1967. 
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THE WAR 


Temper Tantrums 
The differences between the U.S. and 
its South Vietnamese allies over the gla- 
cial progress of the Paris peace talks 
have never been very far from the sur- 
face. Last week they burst into full pub- 
lic view in a transatlantic quarrel be- 
tween US. Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford and South Viet Nam's Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky. 
lifford has made no secret of his an- 
noyance with the Saigon regime for its 
stalling on the peace talks. Last week the 
conference was still deadlocked over the 
shape of the conference table to be pro- 
vided for the parties—the U.S., South 
Viet Nam, North Viet Nam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, political arm of 
the Viet Cong. Clifford erupted on TV: 
“I am becoming inordinately impatient 
with the continued deaths of American 





boys in Viet Nam. I would like to get go- 
ing at the Paris conference.” 

Tinhorn Dictator? Clifford's rebuke 
privately pleased U.S. Negotiator Aver- 
ell Harriman, who agreed that the brick- 
walling over procedures has gone on 
long enough. Still, Harriman took pains 
to try to soothe Ky, went so far as to 
spend at one point 75 minutes conferring 
with him. 

Ky was hardly mollified. The Sec- 
retary of Defense, he declared, had 
“shown a gift of saying the wrong thing 
at the wrong time.” At a reception in 
his honor, Ky went farther. “Do you 
ever hear the Russians or the Chinese 
criticizing North Viet Nam?” he fumed. 
“My problem is I have to fight not 
only my enemies but also my so-called 
friends. Those who talk are not es- 
pecially my friends. They sometimes 
talk too much. They think that by in- 
sulting me they will make me change 





my mind. They make a mistake. I would 
like them to shut up.” 

What further irritated Ky was the 
fact that Clifford’s attack emboldened 
South Dakota's Senator George Mc- 
Govern to weigh in with an intemperate 
comment. He called Ky a “tinhorn dic- 
tator" (Ky’s defenders pointed out that 
he was no more of a dictator than 
more recent Vietnamese rulers, and that, 
at any rate, President Nguyen Van Thieu 
has all but eclipsed him) and added: 
“While Ky is playing around in the 
plush spots of Paris and haggling over 
whether he is going to sit at a round 
table or a rectangular table, American 
men are dying to prop up his corrupt re- 
gime.” Ky’s Special Assistant, Dang Huc 
Khoi, said that the Vice President had 
no intention of “joining Mr, McGovern 
in the gutter,” but he did note that Ky 
had been out only once before the re- 
ception—to dine with Ambassador Har- 


How Clifford Helped Reverse the War Policy 


What had happened to Clark Clifford? The question inevi- 
tably arose in Washington as the Secretary of Defense began 
taking his own distinctive line on Viet Nam, notably in his 
public rebukes of the South Vietnamese regime. Even of- 
ficials high in the Johnson Administration were uncertain 
whether he was acting with the President's assent—or out of 
sheer foolhardiness. Some speculated that perhaps the Prest- 
dent had grown passive as his term drew to a close and was 
simply allowing his Defense Secretary to take charge. Others 
were convinced that the President was in full agreement with 
what his longtime friend and adviser was trying to do, What- 
ever the cause, it has become increasingly evident—and 
never more so than last week—that Clifford has been a prime 
force in arresting the ever-growing U.S. involvement in Viet 
Nam and turning the nation toward disengagement. TIME’S 
Hugh Sidey describes how Clifford managed that feat: 


HEN he went to the Pentagon in March, Clark Clif- 

ford was cast as a hawk. That was largely because Lyn- 
don Johnson had told and retold the story of how Clif- 
ford, in the fall of 1965, had argued against what was to 
become a 37-day bombing halt over North Viet Nam. But 
the casting was misleading. Then chair- 
man of the President's Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board, Clifford was 
opposed to a pause in the bombing prin- 
cipally because of its timing. The U.S. 
then was just beginning to build up its 
forces, and could ill afford the sudden 
upsurge in infiltration from the North 
that would inevitably accompany a halt 
in the air raids. 

. 

Clifford took office in the wake of 
the Communists’ Tet offensive, and his 
first job included evaluating a request 
trom the generals for 200,000 more 
troops. For two weeks, he examined all 
the angles with the same care that had 
made him one of Washington's most suc- 
cessful lawyers. Finally, he decided that 
a further buildup was madness, A sub- 
sequent trip to Saigon confirmed his sus- 
picion that South Viet Nam’s govern- 
ment wanted no part of a peace that 
would oblige them to risk political con- 
cessions and curtail the comforts of 
U.S. military protection and cash. 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY CLIFFORD 


He became an all-out advocate. In the privacy of Lyn- 
don Johnson's bedroom, at policymaking luncheons on Tues- 
days, in the upstairs dining room of the White House and 
at meetings of the Cabinet, Clifford pressed his view re- 
lentlessly, singlemindedly—and often singlehanded. He was 
opposed by such experienced, committed experts as Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Walt Rostow. He also had to face 
down the President's enigmatic silences. At stake, he be- 
heved, was the survival of the U.S. 

e 

The smooth lawyer was trying his greatest case. It was, 
said one who observed it, “the gutsiest performance I've 
ever seen or ever heard about.” For seven months the ar- 
gument raged, Johnson said little, but he was listening. Clif- 
ford threw all his weight behind arguments that persuaded 
the President to order the partial suspension of bombing 
of North Viet Nam on March 31 to get talks with Hanoi 
under way. Again, Clifford’s view held sway when bomb- 
ing was halted altogether on Oct. 31 in an effort to rescue 
the negotiations from stalemate. 

Convinced that Saigon had become the tail wagging the 
Washington dog, Clifford spoke out last 
month and again last week when he saw 
the negotiations heading for an intermi- 
nable deadlock. There is an undeniable 
and heavy risk in Clifford’s position. He 
has no assurance that Hanoi really wants 
a settlement, or that the enigmatic ene- 
my would honor a_ troop-withdrawal 
agreement. In dismissing Saigon’s con- 
cern over protocol, moreover, he over- 
looks the fact that, as Henry Kissinger 
pointed out, the “choreography” of such 
negotiations “is almost as important as 
what is negotiated.” Still, he pressed his 
arguments with rare force. 

There is yet another risk in Clif- 
ford’s course, and that involves his long- 
time friendship with Lyndon Johnson. 
For if history proves that Clifford was 
right in 1968 to take the initiative in 
steering the U.S. toward disengagement 
from Viet Nam, it must prove that the 
President earlier was wrong—not nec- 
essarily for becoming involved, but for 
having let the involvement spiral out 
of control. 


W 
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HARRIMAN GREETING KY & WIFE IN PARIS 
The brickwalling has gone on long enough 
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Amidst the exchange of insults, Vance 
and his North Vietnamese counterpart, 
Colonel Ha Van Lau, met but got no 
where on the issue of a conference 
table. Hanoi, in fact, has rivaled Sai- 
gon in its fussing over the point. For 
both, the seemingly puerile bickering 
about furniture represents a vital issue 
of sovereignty. The Communists are de 
termined to bring the N.L.F. to the 
table as an equal; Saigon just as ad- 
amantly refuses 

Three Sets of Tables. For the U.S., 
the squabbling over procedures raised 
yet another problem: how to prevent 
the Communists from deliberately pro- 
longing the Paris talks in order to ag- 
gravate political division between the 
allies. One possible solution was pro- 
posed last week by Henry A. Kissinger, 
President-elect Nixon's choice as As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. In an article for the Jan- 
uary Foreign Affairs written before his 
appointment, Kissinger suggests that 
three sets of talks could be convened 
1) the U.S. and Hanoi meeting alone 
to work out the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from South Viet Nam; 2) the 
Viet Cong sitting down with Saigon to 
negotiate the South's political future, 
and 3) an international group to dis- 
cuss guarantees of peace once the troop 
withdrawal took place 

Kissinger's proposal that the U.S. and 
Hanoi work out details of a mutual 
troop pullback by themselves closely par- 
allels Clifford’s own ideas. It is the De- 
fense Secretary's thesis that as long as 
the U.S. remains heavily involved in 
South Viet Nam and the “golden 
stream” of American dollars keeps flow- 
ing, Saigon does not feel compelled to 
work toward a political compromise (see 
box, page 11). Thus, Clifford 


occupies a 


reasons, 
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the U.S. must make it absolutely clear 
to South Viet Nam that its commitment 
is not open-ended. 

Bulldozer Ransom, The U.S. also took 
Pains to put the Communists on notice 
against double-dealing. Ominous signs 
of enemy troop movements—perhaps 
an opening gambit for a major offen 
sive around Saigon—have been spotted 
by allied intelligence in Viet Nam. Dep- 
uty Negotiator Cyrus Vance warned that 
a full-dress attack could jeopardize the 
peace talks and would certainly be met 
by a military counterattack. Sull, there 
were some signs of Christmas good will 
in gestures made in and around the ac 
tual battle zone 

Hanoi had indicated that it might set 
free a small number of captive U.S. fly 
ers.* Cambodia's volatile Prince No- 
rodom Sihanouk, in the latest upswing 
of his roller-coaster relations with the 
U.S., unconditionally released a_hel- 
icopter crewman and eleven U.S. ser 
vicemen whose landing craft strayed 
into Cambodian waters last July. Orig 
inally, Sihanouk had demanded a ran- 
som of bulldozers. And the Viei Cong 
offered to hold a parley with U.S. of 
ficials during the coming Christmas truce 
to work out ways of freeing three Amer 
icans held in jungle camps. The guer- 
rilla offer had a catch to it. The two 
sides were to meet in Tay Ninh prov- 
ince, 50 miles northwest of Saigon, be 
neath a Viet Cong flag—posing a di 
lemma for U.S. authorities, who must 
try to devise a way to get back the Amer- 


ican prisoners without according rec- 
Ognition to the rebels 
* There was speculation that an even more 


dramatic release of captive Americans might 
come just before Christmas. In Washington 
there were guarded hopes that North Korea 
was about to free the 82 crewmen of the 
U.S. electronic surveillance ship Pueblo, which 


was seized last January 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Easing Into Power 

“Remember,” Richard Nixon admon- 
ished Republican congressional leaders 
last week, “we've got a Democratic Con- 
gress and we want to get along with 
them.” His warning underscored what 
has become a dominant element in Nix- 
on’s plans for the immediate future 
After a cautious campaign and a tran 
sition period relatively free of friction, 
Nixon apparently intends to ease 
through his first months of incumbency 
in much the same manner 

At a two-hour meeting in Washington 
with the Republican leaders of Congress, 
the President-elect made it clear that 
he had no intention of hurriedly send- 
ing an ambitious legislative program up 
to Capitol Hill. “We've got to mark 
ume for a while,” said one participant 

Instead of requesting major legisla- 
tion, Nixon intends to use executive or- 
and existing programs whenever 
possible. His approach was aptly 
summed up by Robert Finch, a long- 
time Nixon friend who is resigning his 
Lieutenant Governor of Cal- 
ifornia to become the new Adminis 
tration’s Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. “Our job,’ Finch told news 
men last week, “is to rationalize and im 
plement the legislation now on_ the 
books.” 


Shift of Emphasis. An apt example 


ders 


post as 


is the law-and-order field. There, the 
President-elect may work with the Om 
nibus Crime Control Act, passed by 


the 90th Congress, to expand federal 
aid to local law enforcement authorities 
Under the Act, Nixon's Attorney Gen 
eral may sanction the use of wiretapping 
in certain cases—authority that the 
Johnson Administration declined to use 
Nixon may also double the size of the 
Justice Department's organized crime 
section, raise it to the status of a sep 
arate division within the agency and ele 
vate its chief to the rank of Assistant 
Attorney General 

Skeptical of the maze of domestic 
programs created by the Great Society, 
the President-elect hopes to shift the em 
phasis from federal action to private int 
tiative in antipoverty efforts and slum 
rehabilitation. Even Daniel Patrick Moy 
nihan, a Democrat who as Assistant Sec 
retary of Labor helped create the anti 
poverty program and who will 
Nixon as a White House assistant spe- 
cializing in urban problems, ts highly 
critical of the way the present setup 
works. In a book to be published this 
winter, Moynihan calls the current Ad- 
ministration’s approach “sloppy” and 
misguided (see box, page 14) 

Nixon would like to shift Operation 
Head Start, one of the few major suc- 
cesses of the war on poverty, to HEW 
The poverty program's effort to furnish 
legal aid to the poor may be assigned 
to the Justice Department. Nixon and 
Moynihan would also like to scrap the 
Job Corps, which they inef 
ficient. But he would need congressional 


serve 


consider 
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approval for such steps—sanction that 
would not be easily obtained. 

Dollar Standing. The desire to avoid 
losing fights with an opposition Congress 
adds to the new Administration's prob- 
lems. There are other reasons for speak- 
ing softly and brandishing a very small 
stuck. Though Nixon has had liaison 
men working with the Budget Bureau, 
and though Johnson hinted last week 
that the new budget may be tight enough 
to show a small surplus, the President- 
elect does not yet know the precise 
shape of the fiscal 1970 budget that 
will go to Congress next month. He 
does know, however, that his chances 
of making important changes are small. 
The question of extending the 10% in- 
come tax surcharge beyond June 30 is 
another cause for uncertainty 

In addition, the new Administration 
will be subject to stronger conflicting 
pressures than usual. Both liberals in 
Congress and beneficiaries of existing 
spending programs will resist cutbacks. 
With his credit already poor among Ne- 
groes, Nixon will also be leary of re- 
ducing assistance to the ghettos. More- 
over, Nixon must keep an eye on un- 
employment, which he is determined to 
keep below 4% (it is now 3.3%). But 
Nixon is pledged to check the increase 
in Government spending both to con- 
trol inflation and improve the dollar's in- 
ternational standing. 

The same squeeze applies to military 
spending. Even if the Viet Nam war 
ends soon—a big if—the armed ser- 
vices will be seeking extra billions both 
to replenish stockpiles depleted by the 
war and to undertake weapons devel- 
opment schemes that have been de- 
ferred for several years. Most of these 
projects would require tremendous in- 
vestments. A new continental air-de- 
fense system sought by the Air Force 
would run to more than $14 billion. 
Nixon has promised to redress what he 
calls the “security gap” and in Rep- 
resentative Melvin Laird he has chosen 
a Defense Secretary of like mind. But 
both know that complex new weapons 
systems would be forbiddingly expen- 
sive, as would the all-volunteer Army 
that Nixon has proposed for after the 
war. Thus Laird now intends to ap- 
point a study commission that will take 
between six months and a year to re- 
port on the nation’s defense posture. 
Until the findings are in, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is expected to call for rel- 
atively modest increases in military re- 
search and development funds. 

Avoiding Commitment. A desire to 
avoid commitment, in fact, has become 
the dominant characteristic of the Gov- 
ernment in waiting. As Press Aide Ron 
Ziegler put it, Nixon's “position in the 
transition period is that he will not be dis- 
cussing positions.” When the issue of 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty was 
raised, for example, Nixon made it clear 
that if it were to come up for Senate con- 
sideration before Inauguration Day, he 
would neither support nor oppose it. In 
other areas too, Nixon has resisted de- 
fining his plans when possible. And when 
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he warned his Cabinet to make no pol- 
icy statements until Jan. 20, he added 
that anyone violating the rule “will have 
difficulty being in the Cabinet.” 

At the same time, Nixon encouraged 
his appointees to hold news conferences. 
The danger of attempting to say noth- 
ing while talking, however, immediately 
became apparent. When Chicago Banker 
David Kennedy, who will head the Trea- 
sury, was asked about the Government's 
fixed price for gold ($35 an ounce), he 
declared: “I want to keep every option 
open.” Kennedy really meant to avoid 
any policy statement at all, But his re- 
mark immediately set off a flurry of spec- 
ulation that the gold price might he 
raised (see BUSINESS). 

Alaska Governor Walter Hickel also 
stirred controversy when discussing his 
new job as Interior Secretary. “I think 
we have had a policy of conservation 
for conservation's sake,” he said, “Just 
to withdraw a large area for conservation 
purposes and lock it up for no reason 
doesn’t have any merit.” His statement 
immediately evoked the image of a reck- 
less exploitation of natural resources. 

Symbolic Gesture. Determined not 
to get himself locked into positions that 
he might later regret, Nixon in public 
confined himself largely to cautious or 
symbolic gestures. His conference with 
Republican leaders was little more than 
that. He had failed to say much about 
the United Nations during the campaign, 
so last week he took incoming Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
Henry Kissinger, who will be the White 
House assistant for national security af- 
fairs, on a visit to the United Nations 
for a conference with Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant. Early in the new Ad- 
ministration, Nixon intends to make a 
good-will trip to Western Europe for 





conferences with the principal NATO al- 
lies, but the decision is still tentative. 
The firmest plan that emerged from 
Nixon headquarters was his itinerary 
for the holiday season. He is to spend 
this week in Key Biscayne, Fla., where 
he has just bought a $128,000 house, 
then fly to Los Angeles for the Rose 
Bowl game. A fan of U.S.C. Running 
Back O. J. Simpson, the 1968 Heisman 
Trophy winner, Nixon is thought to 
favor the Trojans over Ohio State. But 


naturally he declined to commit him- 
self in advance 
Old Faces and New 

One set of decisions that the new Ad- 


ministration cannot defer ts the selec- 
tion of people to run and represent the 
Government. Last week Richard Nixon 
made several appointments 

>» Charles W. Yost, 61, an author and re- 
tired career diplomat, became the sur- 
prise choice as Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations. Yost is a Democrat, but 
not the sort of prominent party man 
that Nixon had been seeking to give 
his Administration a bipartisan touch, 
Hubert Humphrey, Eugene McCarthy 
and Sargent Shriver all turned down 
the assignment, which traditionally has 
had more prestige—and problems—than 
power, Shriver had seemed the likeliest 
prospect, but is understood to have run 
into resistance from his Kennedy in- 
laws. However, Nixon intends to keep 
Shriver as Ambassador to Paris, where 
Yost once served as deputy chief of mis- 
sion, Yost entered the foreign service 
in 1930 and, after taking a brief recess 
for some short-story writing and free 
lance journalism, rose steadily to the cov- 
eted rank of career ambassador. He 
held three ambassadorships (Laos, Syr- 
ia, Morocco) in the Eisenhower Ad- 








NIXON & LAIRD WITH DIRKSEN & OTHER G.O.P. LEADERS 
The position is not to discuss positions. 
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ministration, then became deputy to 
Adlai Stevenson and Arthur Goldberg 
at the United Nations. In 1966, he re- 
tired to join the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. In a 1964 book, The Age of 
Triumph and Frustration: Modern Di- 
alogues, one of Yost’s imaginary speak- 
ers sums up a diplomat’s view of Re- 
alpolitik: “The hopes of international 
peace depend upon a firm disregard of 
the rights and wrongs of disputes, on 
which there can almost never be agree- 
ment, and on a purpose either to settle 
them by compromise or to ignore them.” 
> J. Edgar Hoover accepted Nixon's in- 
vitation to remain as FBI chief. Nixon 
will be Hoover's eighth President (Cal- 
vin Coolidge was the first) and almost 
certainly his last. “The Director” is al- 
ready four years past the normal man- 
datory retirement age (he will be 74 on 
New Year's Day), and it is understood 
that he will step down at age 75 with 
45 years of service as the bureau's chief. 
Why the extension? Explained a Nixon 
aide: “You don’t begin a law and order 
campaign by firing J. Edgar Hoover.” 

> Nixon will also retain Richard Helms, 
55, as director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The first CIA career man to 
head the agency, Helms has earned a rep- 
utation as a quiet, impartial professional 
during his 2'2 years as director. He has 
not hesitated to express dissenting views 
within Administration councils (includ- 
ing pessimism about Viet Nam), and is 
noted for his candor in private con- 
gressional hearings. Except for the fu- 
ror in early 1967 over the funding of pri- 
vate organizations, a practice Helms in- 
herited, he has managed to keep the 
agency out of public controversy. 

> Herbert Stein, 52, will become a 
member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. Stein, who holds a 
doctorate from the University of Chica- 
go, which is known for its conservative 
economics faculty, does not fit easily into 
any ideological category, claims; “I'm 
the conservatives’ liberal and the liberals’ 
couservative.” He favors reliance on free 
markets, but at the same time believes 
the Government is responsible for avoid- 
ing the extremes of poverty. Currently, 
he is a senior fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution and chief economic consultant 
for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a research organization support- 
ed by industry. 

> Two Nixon campaign aides will take 
second-echelon White House posts. John 
Whitaker, 41, a former oil-company ge- 
ologist who handled scheduling for the 
candidate, will become secretary to the 
Cabinet. Harry Flemming, 28, who was 
Nixon-Agnew co-chairman in Virginia 
and is now helping to recruit sub-Cab- 
inet officials, will become a special as- 
sistant for personnel and liaison man 
to the Civil Service Commission. Flem- 
ming owns four weekly newspapers in 
Northern Virginia and is vice president 
of a Washington electronics company. 
His father, Arthur Flemming, was Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare under Dwight Eisenhower. 
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An Indictment of the War on Poverty 
By a Man Who Helped to Plan It 


ANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN is the 
D best-known practitioner in the 
U.S. of that new specialty called ur- 
banology. As the recently appointed 
head of Richard Nixon’s projected 
Cabinet-level Council on Urban Af- 
fairs, he will have a hand in reshap- 
ing the nation’s existing antipoverty 
programs. Judging from a book to be 
published by Macmillan in February, 
it will not be a gentle hand. In a sear- 
ing indictment of Lyndon Johnson's 
war on poverty, Moynihan contends 
that the much ballyhooed effort was 
oversold, underplanned and seriously 
“flawed” in execution. Writes Moy- 
nihan in the opening words of the 
book: “In his first weeks in office the 
President had proposed ‘unconditional’ 
war on poverty; in short order that 
whole range of metaphor had become 
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MOYNIHAN (TIME, JULY 28, 1967) 


embarrassing if not, indeed, obscene.” 
The program quickly became a quag- 
mire, and “men of whom the nation 
had a right to expect better did in- 
excusably sloppy work.” 

Moynihan, a liberal who has no 
qualms about attacking liberal shib- 
boleths, titles his book Maximum Fea- 
sible Misunderstanding—a takeoff on 
the phrase “maximum feasible parti- 
cipation,” which refers to the goal of in- 
volving the poor in planning and ex- 
ecuting the programs that are to af- 
fect them. The phrase was especially 
applicable to the “community action” 
projects that were supposed to be- 
come the centerpiece of the whole anti- 
poverty effort. The trouble was, says 
Moynihan, that the Government nev- 
er really comprehended what com- 
munity action was all about and “did 
not know what it was doing.” 


As groups of the poor sought in 
city after city to elbow aside mayors 
and established agencies and take over 
the programs, Johnson came to fear 
that he had created a political mon- 
ster. At one point, Chicago’s Mayor 
Richard Daley became “mightily up- 
set” because the federal poverty pro- 
ject was becoming a “champion grab- 
ber and distributor of antipoverty 
funds.” Daley relished that role for 
himself, and he let Washington know 
that he did not like the competition. Ac- 
cording to Moynihan, Johnson told 
OEO “to keep community action pro- 
grams as quict as possible.” 

Adulterated Efforts. As an Assistant 
Under Secretary of Labor in the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administration and au- 
thor of the controversial Moynihan 
Report, which infuriated many black 
leaders with its study of the Negro fam- 
ily’s plight, he played an important 
role in creating programs that were 
adopted by the Great Society. Un- 
happy with what has become of them, 
he charges that the efforts were all 
too often adulterated by politicians, 
“middle-class professional reformers, 
elite academics and _ intellectuals.” 
Among Moynihan’s main points 
>» Key decisions in the White House 
were made by lawyers, none of whom 
proved “especially familiar with the so- 
cial-science theory on which the vari- 
Ous positions were based.” 
> Despite the poverty program's strong 
emphasis on ghetto blacks, “at no time 
did any Negro have any role of any 
consequence in [its] drafting.” 
> Former OEO Chief Sargent Shriver 
tended to “oversell and underperform,” 
particularly in handling the Job Corps 
and community action. 
> “The great failing of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration was that an immense op- 
portunity to institute more or less per- 
manent social changes—a fixed full 
employment program, a measure of in- 
come maintenance—was lost while en- 
ergies were expended in ways that 
very probably hastened the end of the 
brief period when such options were 
open, that is to say, the three years 
from the assassination of Kennedy to 
the election of the 91st Congress.” 
> Some social scientists “moved fair- 
ly rapidly from the effort to integrate 
the poor into the system to an effort 
to use the poor to bring down the 
whole rotten structure." Though the ef- 
fect was to stir up more anxiety than 
was necessary among “working-class 
and lower middle-class persons,” says 
Moynihan, “the reaction among many 
of the more activist social scientists 
was not to be appalled by disorder, 
but almost to welcome it.” 
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ROBERT ISAACS GILGERT DARRERA 


TICKY-TACKY HOUSES IN SUBURBAN DALY CITY 





URBAN-SLUM SHACKS IN SAN ANTONIO 


CITIES AND SUBURBS: MORE AND MORE, THE SAME PROBLEMS 


There's a green one and a pink one 

And a blue one and a yellow one, 

And they're all made out of ticky- 
tacky 

And they all look just the same 


AST week the words that Malvina 

Reynolds used in her celebrated 
1964 folk song* to describe her view 
of the standardized world of suburbia’s 
“litthe boxes on the hillside” seemed to 
assume new relevance. Two reports com- 
missioned by the Federal Government 
one on urban and the other on sub- 
urban problems—indicated that subur- 
bia is hardly a refuge for those secking 
escape from the blight of U.S. cities 
The problems that have all but con- 
sumed many urban areas—the crime 
waves, the racial ghettos, the inadequate 
schools, the intermittent near collapse 
of essential services and the harshness 
of life—have been effectively exported 
to the suburbs. The troubles besetting cit- 
ies and suburbs begin to look alike 

. 

The two “are going to rise or fall to- 
gether,” says Walter Rybeck, associate 
director of the two-year urban problems 
study. The project's head: Paul Douglas, 
former Democratic Senator from Il- 
linois. The 325,000-word report finds 
that the number of Americans below 
the poverty level ($3,000 annual in- 
come for an urban family of four) fell 
from 39 million to 26 million between 
1958 and 1966. Even so, it notes, the 
gaps in U.S. society continued to grow, 
“The central cities increasingly are be- 
coming white-collar employment cen- 
ters,” the report says, “while the sub- 
urbs are becoming the job-employment 
areas for new blue-collar workers.” 

As middle-class whites continue their 
exodus to the suburbs, they are more 
and more accompanied by lower-income 
whites and nonwhites who are also flee 
ing the cities—and bringing all their 
problems with them. But the black move 


* Inspired by the view of Daly City from 
San Francisco's Skyline Boulevard 
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to suburbia is much slower, Though 
the number of blacks living in the sub- 
urbs is expected to grow from 2.8 mil- 
lion in 1960 to 6.8 million in 1985, the 
white suburban population will grow 
from 52 million to 106 million. Al- 
ready the suburbs lead the cities in pop 
ulation, 66 million to 59 million. 

The central cities may lose 2.5 mil- 
lion white residents by 1985, dropping 
to 45.4 million, while the nonwhite pop 
ulation may nearly double to 20,1 mil- 
lion. The report somberly points out 
that such a concentration of Negroes 
could result in “a further polarization 
of blacks and whites, and the flight of 
more and more businesses, and therefore 
jobs, from the city. The suicidal con- 
sequences that such a possibility sug 
gests are not pleasant to contemplate.” 

e 

If the cities are ever to become strong 
enough to reverse this trend toward po- 
larization and cope with their other dif- 
ficulties, the Douglas report argues, over- 
lapping local governments must be sim- 
plified and streamlined. There is now 
an average of 90 separate units of gov- 
ernment for each urban area in the 
U.S. with more than 50,000 people; met- 
ropolitan Chicago has a paralyzing total 
of 1,113. Building codes and zoning reg 
ulations are confusing, often contradic- 
tory. Adequate housing is still a chi- 
mera for most urban low-income fam- 
ilies (and increasingly so for the middle 
class as well). 

The heart of the matter is the finan- 
cial crisis of local government. As mid- 
dle-class taxpayers leave the central city 
for the suburbs, revenue goes down 
while public-service costs go up be- 
cause most of those who remain are 
poor. Welfare costs in New York City, 
for example, now consume $1.5 billion 
annually, the largest item in the city’s $5- 
billion-plus budget. Welfare costs in sub- 
urbia are increasing al an even greater 
rate than those in the central cities. 

Among 150 specific recommendations 
in the Douglas report, the biggest and 
costliest is a revenue-sharing plan that 


would turn back to state and local gov- 
ernments 2% of federal revenues, some 
$6 billion a year. Says the report: “The 
federal tax system, with all its faults, ts 
more progressive and equitable than the 
systems currently used by the state and 
local governments.” 

. 

The President's Task Force on Sub- 
urban Problems made a separate but par- 
allel report, with the aid of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. In suburbia, it says, “the 
dullness of existence is acutely felt by 
many older suburbanites and is often 
tragically reflected in the behavior of 
their children. Suburban vandalism, 
drug offenses and larceny by the young 
are on the rise.” The report makes 
clear that it is no longer justified, if it 
ever was, to think of suburbia only as 
a split-level heaven with neat picket fenc- 
es. In fact, the term suburbia has be- 
come too broad; it covers Levittown as 
well as Greenwich, and some of the 
wealthiest communities have slummy en- 
claves next to the commuter-train tracks. 
According to 1960 figures, Pittsburgh's 
suburbs had more substandard dwellings 
than the central city, and poor families 
around Los Angeles outnumbered those 
in the city’s heart. With an astonishing 
40% of the nation’s poor now living in 
suburbs, crime and pollution problems 
are growing at the same rate there as 
in the central cities. Many suburbanites 
are without adequate sewers, police pro- 
tection, garbage disposal and _ public 
transportauvion. 

The report’s recommendations: con- 
struction of some 6,000,000 housing 
units for lower-income families moved 
from the inner city; experimental Gov- 
e:nment-subsidized insurance for home 
owners against loss in property values 
caused by integration; establishment of 
an urban-development bank to aid cit- 
ies and suburbs, much as the World 
Bank finances growth in underdeveloped 
nations Overseas. 

“The suburbs do not stand alone,” 
says the report. “They are an integral 
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part of the great metropolitan areas 
where two out of three Americans al- 
ready live. Help to the troubled central 
city and the suburb must move in par- 
allel. Without the improvement of both, 
all will suffer.” 
e 

An earlier presidential task. force, the 
National Advisory Commission on Civ- 
il Disorders, concluded that the U.S. 
was increasingly becoming two nations, 
one white and the other black. Douglas 
also sees a growing bifurcation, but it 
is primarily an economic rather than a 
racial one. There is, he says, “a sick- 
ness in American society that is di- 
viding the nation into two classes, the 
poor and the not-poor. The division is es- 
pecially sharp between the whites and 
the blacks. It may tear our country to 
pieces.” To prevent this from happening, 
Richard Nixon has promised to create 
a Council on Urban Affairs with the 
same high White House priorities that 
only the National Security Council now 
commands. But it remains to be seen 
whether the council will wield sufficient 
power—or control sufficient funds—to 
make an impact on the problems of 
urbs and suburbs, The omens are not 
promising, particularly in the area of in- 
creased cooperation between the two in 
seeking improvement. A case in point: 
for more than a year, the National Com- 
mission On Urban Problems and the 
Task Force on Suburban Problems cov- 
ered ground that was often identical; 
yet neither seemed to know what the 
other was doing 


CRIME 
The Girl in the Box 


Feeling ill, Barbara Jane Mackle, 20, 
a tall, slender, attractive brunette, 
abruptly excused herself from an exam 
at Atlanta's Emory University last week. 
She checked in at Rodeway Inn, a 
motel near the campus, there joined 
her mother Jane, who had arrived ear- 
her from Coral Gables, Fla., to take Bar- 
bara home for Christmas. During the 
evening, Barbara's boy friend and fel- 
low student, Stewart Woodward, drove 
over in his white Ford for a visit 

After Woodward left, mother and 
daughter sat up in their beds talking. 
They were still awake at 4 a.m. when a 
man who identified himself as a de- 
tective knocked on the door and said 
he had information about an auto ac- 
cident involving a man in a white Ford. 
Thinking that Woodward had been hurt, 
Mrs, Mackle opened the door and found 
herself confronted by a masked man car- 
rying a shotgun, and a smaller person 
wearing a ski mask, who, Mrs. Mackle 
thought, might be a twelve-year-old boy. 
After binding Mrs. Mackle hand and 
foot, the kidnapers seized Barbara and 
hustled her into a car. Mrs. Mackle 
freed herself in minutes and phoned 
the police. Almost at once, the FBI mo- 
bilized agents in Georgia and Florida. 

The kidnaped girl belongs to one of 
Florida’s wealthiest families. Her father 
Robert and his brothers own and run 
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the $65 million Deltona Corp., one of 
the biggest home-building companies in 
the U.S. The three brothers are friends 
of Florida’s Senator George Smathers 
and of President-elect Richard Nixon, 
and they own the Key Biscayne Hotel 
where Nixon has often stayed. 

Robert Mackle, who has one other 
child—a 24-year-old son—made it clear 
that he wanted to deal with the kid- 
napers as fast as possible to ensure his 
daughter's safe return. Contact was made 
and Mackle stuffed a large suitcase with 
old $20 bills to the amount of $500,000. 
Following orders, he dropped it into Bis- 
cayne Bay on Thursday morning, just 
offshore from a stretch of overgrown 
lots south of downtown Miami. A local 
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BARBARA JANE MACKLE 
A life for $500,000. 


resident, wakened at 5 a.m. by the sound 
of an approaching outboard, saw a white 
Boston Whaler being beached on a 
neighbor's lawn and, because of a re- 
cent rash of burglaries, phoned the po- 
lice. Because the FBI had not bothered 
to notify the police of the ransom drop- 
off, two officers responded to the call. 
They spotted what appeared to be two 
men, one carrying a duffle bag, the 
other a suitcase and a carbine. At the ap- 
pearance of the police, the two dropped 
everything and escaped. The duffle bag 
contained scuba diving gear. In the suit 
case was Mackle’s $500,000 

False Deacon. Despite the bungling 
of the ransom delivery, the police and 
FBI now had an important clue. A blue 
Volvo parked near by—and containing 
scuba gear—was found to be registered 
to one George D. Deacon, 28, a re- 
search technician at the Institute of Ma 
rine Science across the bay. It was 
from the Institute that the Boston Whal- 
er had been stolen earlier that night. 

Indefatigable Robert Mackle tried 
once again to pass the money to the kid- 
napers and, on Thursday night, finally 





succeeded. For twelve hours after the 
ransom was delivered, the family and 
the FBI waited in vain for the release 
of Barbara Jane. Then the FBI issued 
warrants for the arrest of Gary Steven 
Krist, 23, an escaped convict from Cal- 
ifornia who had been using the alias of 
George D. Deacon, and Ruth Eisemann 
Schier, 26, a green-eyed blonde who 
was said to be a graduate of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. A petite 5 
ft. 3 in., Miss Schier may have been mis- 
taken for a boy by Mrs. Mackle and 
for a young man by the Miami police. 

Barbara Jane was found at week's 
end when the kidnapers telephoned the 
FBI and said that she could be located 
in a wooded area some 20 miles north- 
east of Atlanta. The kidnapers had hid- 
den her well. Barbara Jane had been 
placed in a coffinlike box which had 
then been buried under 18 inches of 
earth. Her tomb had been equipped 
with food, water, two flexible vent tubes 
which protruded above ground, a fan, 
and a small light which failed some 
hours before she was found. She had 
spent an estimated 80 hours under- 
ground. Still wearing the red-and-white 
nightgown that she had on when she 
was abducted, Barbara Jane was nev- 
ertheless reported in good condition 
She was immediately flown to her dis- 
traught parents in Coral Gables, while 
the FBI pressed a nationwide hunt for 
Krist and Schier 


EPIDEMICS 


Approaching a Disaster 

In Washington, President Lyndon B 
Johnson was bedded down with it—or 
something suspiciously resembling it. In 
Chicago, Mayor Richard J. Daley was 
just recovering from it. In Hollywood, 
Actress Natalie Wood was felled by it 
while shooting a $3,000,000 film. In 
Seattle, a pair of twin baby orangutans 
were placed in isolation when they came 
down with its symptoms. With jet-age 
speed A»-Hong Kong-68, more com- 
monly known as “Hong Kong flu,’ 
spanned the nation last week, respecting 
neither station nor species 

With millions of Americans already 
vicuumized by the epidemic, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross declared a “disaster sil- 
uation.” Federal health authorities, 
warning that the worst is yet to come, 
predicted that the peak should be 
reached around New Year's Day or mid- 
January. Before the virus has run its 
course, perhaps 30 million citizens will 
have been abed with coughs, chills, fe- 
ver, and general aches and pains 

Johnson, who entered Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital with a temperature of 
101.6, was one of many notables felled 
by the virus. Others: Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, Mamie Eisenhower, 
Senator Edmund Muskie, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Earle 
Wheeler, and White House National 
Security Adviser Walt Rostow. Mayors 
seemed susceptible; Atlanta’s Ivan Al- 
len Jr. and Boston’s Kevin White joined 
Daley on the sick list 
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For most people, the flu means a mis- 
erable few days in bed. To the elderly 
and those suffering from chronic heart 
or respiratory diseases, it can be a pre- 
lude to fatal complications. Last week 
some 213 deaths in the U.S. were at- 
tributed to the disease and accompa- 
nying complications. To try to protect 
the aged and infirm, seven national drug 
firms have produced 17 million doses 
of vaccine that are now being distrib- 
uted across the country. Among the 
first vaccinated: former President Harry 
Truman, 84 

The A. strain, a biological brother 
to a similar virus dubbed “Asian flu” 
when it affected 20 million in the U.S 
in 1957, turned up last July in Central 
China. Travelers quickly carried it to 
Hong Kong, where it was labeled “Mao 
flu” as 500,000 Crown Colony residents 
were infected. The worldwide epidemic 
had begun (Time, Sept. 27). The flu 
spread to Singapore, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Japan, Taiwan and Thailand, 
where King Bhumibol and Queen Sir 
ikit were among those affected. Au- 
thorities in the Soviet Union started 
vaccinating between 50% and 70% of 
Russia's urban population 

Flu City. After its first confirmed ap- 
pearance in the U.S.—in Needles, Calif., 
last November—the disease spread to 
Denver, paused, then galloped wildly 
across the country. According to of- 
ficials of the National Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, there have 
been widespread outbreaks of A», in 
22 states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico; regional outbreaks in ten 
states; isolated outbreaks in 14 states; 
and individual cases in three, Nevada 
is the only state that has not yet re- 
ported a single case of the virus. 

While the C.D.C. notes that there is 
no discernible pattern to the epidemic’s 
course, the northeast has been hit hard 
est. So far, 800,000 New York City res- 
idents have been stricken, and health 
authorities expect the figure to double 
Complicating matters was a disastrously 
timed strike of fuel-oil delivery truck 
drivers. At week’s end, upwards of 
250,000 New Yorkers were shivering in 
heatless homes and apartments, prime 
targets for the disease 

Other major cities were also reeling 
under the influence of the Oriental bug 
In Chicago, 400,000 residents have come 
down with the ailment, including Po 
lice Superintendent James B. Conlisk 
Jr. Los Angeles reports 500,000 victims 
so far, and some health authorities ex 
pect more than 4,000,000 to fall ill, Bos- 
ton reports an estimated 140,000 vic- 
tims. In Philadelphia, officials predict 
that upwards of 500,000 residents ei 
ther now have the disease or will soon 
get it. None of the major cities, how 
ever, reported serious curtailments of es- 
sential governmental services 

On Broadway, The Man in the Glass 
Booth closed for four days when Don- 
ald Pleasence, the star, was bedridden. 
In Boston, Angela Lansbury missed sev- 
en performances as leading lady in Dear 
World. Erich Leinsdorf, director of the 
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FLU VIRUS (ENLARGED 191,000 TIMES) 
Respect for neither station nor species. 


Boston Symphony, was forced to can- 
cel weekend concerts, and Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing was briefly absent from 
his pulpit. 

In sports, the Cincinnati Royals pro- 
fessional basketball team lost Star Play- 
er Jerry Lucas for four games but man- 
aged to win three of them anyway. The 
San Francisco Warriors were less lucky. 
With seven of their twelve players out, 
they lost five games in a row. Every- 
where, colleges closed carly for the 
Christmas recess either because of absen- 
teeism or to keep the infection from 
spreading. At Barat College of the Sa- 
cred Heart in Lake Forest, IIl., 400 of the 
600 girls were taken ill. In Louisville, 
nursing homes planned to turn away 
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Christmas carolers for fear that every 
“tra-la-la” might spread the virus. 

Separate Beds. Though there was 
not enough vaccine to go around, there 
was no shortage of home remedies. Phy- 
sicians suggested aspirin, liquids and 
bed rest. But New York City Health 
Commissioner Dr. Edward O’Rourke 
noted that one of his staff prescribed 
chicken soup while another recommend- 
ed beer and martinis. Apparently on 
the ground that any sort of fatigue low- 
ers resistance, Hong Kong Herbalist Yiu 
Kam-shing declared: “I advise married 
couples to sleep in separate beds.’ 

Despite a doubling or even trebling 
of absenteeism, most businesses and in- 
dustries got along by reshuffling prior- 
ities and scheduling overtime for hale 
personnel. Though druggists reported a 
bonanza in sales of antihistamines, the 
A, virus has left most retailers feeling 
ill. Crowds of holiday shoppers have 
been thinned. Another factor in the 
sales slump, though, may be the 10% 
federal surtax, which is belatedly hav- 
ing an impact on consumer buying. In 
New York City, business in some large 
stores was running as much as 10% 
behind last year's Christmas season 
Filene’s in Boston, J. L. Hudson's in De- 
troit, Macy’s in San Francisco, all re- 
ported reduced across-the-counter sales 

In Washington, the federal establish- 
ment was almost as hard hit as the re- 
tailers, with 15% of the government's 
300,000 employees out with the flu. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced that it too was plagued by se- 
vere absenteeism. But it hastened to 
offer reassurances. When the time comes 
next spring, said IRS, the flu should be 
just a memory, and there should be no 
delays in processing income tax returns 
or tracking down delinquents. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT DOCTOR GIVING SHOTS IN NEW YORK 
Home remedies ranged from chicken soup to beer and martinis. 
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AN AMERICAN CONSCIENCE 


Utopia is not a republic of fraternity 
to be taken by violence. Neither can u 
be taken by men who have no vision 
of better things for mankind 

Norman Thomas, 1963 


E spent most of his 84 years tug- 

ging at America’s lapels, beseeching 
it to share his vision of better things 
Goad and gadfly to his country’s con- 
science, he espoused a variety of so- 
cialism that was questioning rather than 
doctrinaire, Christian rather than Marx- 
ist, democratic rather than totalitarian 
Much of what he sought in social wel- 
fare legislation was eventually adopted 
by those who once recoiled from his pro- 
posals. “The ulumate token of approval,” 
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NORMAN THOMAS SPEAKING IN NEWARK (1938) 


and Progressive candidate for Governor 
of New York. After the death of Eu- 
gene V. Debs in 1926, he became lead- 
er of the U.S. Socialist Party and two 
years later ran for President for the 
first ume. In 1932, at the depth of the De- 
pression, he polled 884,649 votes; in 
his last race in 1948, he got only 139,572. 

Socialism and Rheumatism. He was 
un indefatigable barnstormer, crisscross- 
ing the US. in each of his presidential 
campaigns, riding the upper berth of a 
Pullman sleeper to save money, lec- 
turing in the booming, resonant tones 
of a prophet. As early as 1928, he ar- 
gued for old-age pensions and public 
works, the five-day week and unem- 
ployment insurance. When Franklin 
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The ultimate token of approval was that everyone stole his thunder. 


he said with rueful satisfaction, “is that 
the Democrats and Republicans have 
stolen my thunder.” Son of a Presby- 
terian minister, valedictorian of Prince- 
ton’s class of 1905, six umes Socialist 
candidate for President of the U.S , Nor- 
man Mattoon Thomas made an_his- 
toric mark. He died in his sleep last 
week in a Long Island nursing home 
Thomas was born and grew up in Mar- 
ion, Ohio, and earned pocket money de- 
livering the Marion Star, published by 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. After Prince- 
ton, he did social work at Manhattan's 
Spring Street Presbyterian Church and 
Settlement House, traveled around the 
world, took a divinity degree at Union 
Theological Seminary, and then became 
pastor of an East Harlem church, His 
work in city slums led him to social- 
ism, and he became a pacifist during 
World War I, thus alienating many of 
his patriotic friends and earning en- 
during hostility from others. He en- 
tered politics in 1924 as the Socialist 
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Roosevelt's New Deal made those ideas 
law, socialism’s appeal to the U.S. work- 
ing class began to diminish. “It was 
often said,” Thomas reflected, “that Roo- 
sevelt was carrying out the Socialist 
Party platform. Well, in a way it was true 
—he carried it Out on a stretcher,” 
Because he was such a firm dem- 
ocrat, Thomas found no interest or en- 
chantment in Soviet-style Communism. 
“The thing which ts happening in Rus- 
sia,” he said after a visit during the 
1930s, “is not socialism, and it is not 
the thing which we hope to bring about 
in America, or in any other land.” On an- 
other occasion, he noted: “I daresay | 
have denied Communism, fought against 
it, more than most people, because at 
my end of the political spectrum one 
must make it clear that standing for dem- 
ocratic socialism is quite another thing 
from standing for Communism.” He 
gleefully told how he instructed three 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee agents in that difference. “They'd pre- 





viously been unable to distinguish be- 
tween socialism and rheumatism,” he 
said. “I assured them that we didn't 
want to overthrow their Government, 
and they went away happy.” 

Communism and Capitalism. Russian 
Communists were as hostile toward 
Thomas as he was toward them. Leon 
Trotsky once rumbled: “Norman Thom- 
as called himself a socialist as a result 
of misunderstanding.” But the real is- 
sue, Thomas insisted, was not Com- 
munism against capitalism li was de- 
mocracy against totalitananism. In 
1959, he ventured a prediction for the fu- 
ture of the U.S. and the USSR.: “If 
we and the Soviet Umon escape war 
in the next 30 years, we'll both wind 
up practically with the same economic 
system. | emphasize the word economic 
It will be the welfare state wrt large. I 
hope we won't lose our democracy, and 
I hope Russia will get more 

Thomas’ pacifism wavered during the 
Spanish Civil War, when he sympathized 
with the loyalist opposition to Franco 
But it led him to speak against the 
U.S. intervention in World War II be- 
fore isolationist America First audiences, 
because he feared that entry into the 
war would bring about fascism at home. 
Later, however, he concluded that an 
Axis triumph would condemn the world 
to the “lowest circle of hell,” and gave 
“critcal support” to the war, But when 
the US. used the atomic bomb against 
Japan, he cried out in protest 

He worked earnestly for disarmament, 
and toward the end of his hfe he was 
still dauntlessly touring the US, a rum- 
pled figure on college platforms and at 
socialist gatherings. Thomas opposed the 
US. role in Viet Nam. “We must stop 
thinking that God has called us to be po- 
licemen,” he said. “You never had a 
more high-minded intervener than 
Woodrow Wilson. But I don't notice it 
worked so well. Wilson wanted to be 
very righteous. You know, he felt that 
he and God thought very much alike.” 

Old Left and New. Yet he argued 
that war critics had a duty to offer re- 
alisuc suggestions about how the US 
might extricate itself from Viet Nam. 
As elder statesman of the Old Left, he 
viewed the New Left with some muis- 
trust. Said Thomas: “I by no means de- 
nounce all civil disobedience, but some 
of the forms of it advocated and prac- 
ticed by some members of the New 
Left seem to me to do more harm than 
good to the cause of peace.” 

In his last years he was tormented 
by arthritis, failing eyesight and a weak 
heart. Not long before his death, he re- 
flected: “I suppose it is an achievement 
to live to my age and feel that one has 
kept the faith, or tried to. To have had 
a part in some of the things that have 
been accomplished in the field of civil 
liberties, in the field of better race re- 
lations, and the rest of it—that’s the 
kind of achievement that I have to my 
credit, if any.” 

He concluded: “As the world counts 
achievement, I have not got much.” 
Not all of the world agreed. 
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GIVE THE UNITED WAY 


Help work wonders for the poor, the sick, the aged, the young. Give them 


the hope, the health and the happiness they might never have without you. 


Your fair share gift works many wonders \/ THE UNITED WAY (&F) é@) 


uth guidance, health programs. disaster relief and services tor t 





214,000 miles to go. | 





Twin ribbons of highway stretch as far 
as the eye can see—an incredible change 
from the turn of the century when the U.S. 
had only 140 miles of paved road. 

Interstate 5, heading south through 
the gently rolling hills of California’s 
San Joaquin Valley, is one of the newest 
segments of the giant Interstate Highway 
System. But giant is a puny word for 
this 41,000-mile engineering marvel. 

And the job’s still not done. More than 
6000 miles are under construction today 
and the final 8000 should be completed 
by 1975. 

But even Interstate—with all of its 
capacity and safety advantages— 
will not meet America’s soaring traffic 
requirements. 

Fully 200,000 miles of our primary, 
secondary and urban roads are obsolete 
and unsuited for today’s traffic. And, 
as if that weren’t enough, by 1975—just 
six short years from now—more than 
120 million cars and trucks will use our 
roads. A 25°/o increase over today. 

And these 120 million vehicles 
will travel 1.2 trillion miles a year. 

One trillion miles a year! 

How can we handle it? 

By re-engineering and upgrading our 
deteriorating primary and secondary 
roads? A separate highway system for 
commercial vehicles? A breakthrough 
in mass transit? Or a system integrating all 
of these individually efficient forms 
of transportation? 

The immediate crisis is in and around 
ten major cities where bold innovation in 
both rail and road transportation is 
absolutely imperative. 

It's a complicated problem. But America 
has the men and machines, the 
experience and the imagination, to 
solve it. Interstate proved that. 


We can make the world a better vlace 
ecan make thé world a better place 


to grow up in. Caterpillar machines will help. 


CH CATERPILLAR 





There are some people around 
who want to spoil woman’s 
ereatest indoor sport. 


Can is 
Cubes 


Shopping 


It's hard to believe, but there are some fairly influential peo- 
ple around today who think the government ought to do your 
shopping for you. 

It seems they think you're overwhelmed by all those differ- 
ent brands of soap . and all those cake mixes like Pine- 
apple Supreme, Swiss Chocolate and Angel Food. Or, maybe 
just not bright enough to make up your mind 

So, they want the government to restrict the number of 
brands on the supermarket shelf . . . and standardize their 
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contents under grade labels... Grade A, Grade B and so on. 
They figure that would make shopping easier for you. 

Of course, if all that happens, you may never make some- 
thing like Black Forest Torte or Venetian Roll. 

Because what manufacturer is going to knock himself out 
to create new and better products if he can't use them to 
compete with? Restrictions don't stimulate competition. 
They tend to make all products the same. And that's not the 
way this country got prosperous. 
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PARAGUAY S STROESSNER 


SOUTH AMERICA: ARMIES IN COMMAND 


OUTH AMERICA’S present po- 

litical plight can be summed up in 
one stark statistic’ three out of every 
four of the continent's citizens now 
live under military regimes of one form 
or another. That ratio was created by 
the imposition two weeks ago of overt 
military rule in Brazil, where half the 
continent's 180 million people live. Yet 
even befcre that event, armed forces 
were in command in four other im 
portant countries—Argentina, Peru, Bo- 
livia and Paraguay—which stretch from 
the peaks of the Andes to the desolate 
plains of Tierra del Fuego 

Since 1930, South America has been 
shaken by 39 military coups, affecting 
all but one (Uruguay) of the continent's 
ten principal countries. But the new set 
significantly different 
Though there were some exceptions, by 
and large the military men in the past 
were eager to return to their barracks 
After, of course, they had replaced the ci 
vilian regime that they had ousted with 
one more to their taste. Increasingly, 
the more recent military leaders do not 
share that retiring attitude. Confident 
and cocky activists, they intend to hold 
on to the power they seize in order to 
lead their countries themselves. For bet 
ter or worse, South America’s political 
destiny rests more and more in the 
hands of a new kind of soldier turned na- 
tional administrator. 

A Better Job. In a sense, the South 
American military can hardly be blamed 
tor seeking to exercise political power 
After all, they otherwise would have al 
most nothing to do. Their countries are 
not in danger either from outside at 
tacks or surprise raids by neighbors 
Yet the continent's nations keep nearly 
600,000 men on active duty and spend 
more money ($1 billion a year) on 
military costs and armaments, includ 
ing French-built Mirage supersonic jet 
fighters, than they receive from. the 
U.S. under the Alliance for Progress 


of coups ts 
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and other aid programs ($776 million) 

In South America, however, military 
hardware has uses other than defense 
It affords armies an undisputed strength 
at home that makes them the cont- 
nent’s most effective political force. In 
the present circumstances, the vast ma 
jority of the officers feel that the ar- 
mies need all the strength they can get. 
Though Fidel Castro ts not their idol, 
South American youths, who represent 
by far the fastest-growing segment of 
the population, are swinging ever more 
to the left. The officers, who mostly em 
body conservative, lower-middle-class 
views, hope to arrest that movement 
with tough government action, They 
are also thoroughly disgusted with ci 
Villian politicians, who have failed to 
cope with the urgent problems of thetr 
countries. Trained in their own staff col 
leges or U.S. military schools, the of 
ficers, especially the younger ones, feel 
that they can do a better job 

If they reach that conclusion, South 
American officers are not bound by the 
strict moral prohibition against inter- 
fering in politics that would inhibit 
Anglo-Saxon military men, As a result 
of a legacy that dates back to the mil 
itary's role in liberating the continent 
from Spain in the 1800s and to its sub- 
sequent support for social reform, the of 
ficers consider themselves the saviors 
and protectors of their countries’ well- 
being. If the exercise of this lofty mis 
sion entails tossing a few politicians 
out of office, the military conscience re- 
mains untwinged 

Disgusted by Democracy. The critics 
of South America’s military claim that 
the officers intervene not so much as 
their nations’ guardians, but rather for 
the pleasure of power combined with a 
basic contempt tor personal liberty and 
the cumbersome processes of parliamen- 
tary rule. Another complaint ts that mul- 
itary regimes favor the status quo and 
thus impede social progress; they sup 
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BOLIVIA'S BARRIENTOS 


press freedom of expression and alien- 
ate the very factions, especially the stu 
dents and intellectuals, that should be 
drawn into South America’s all too nar 
row political mainstream 

In partial defense of the new officer 
class, its members are undoubtedly im 
bued with a strong sense of patriotism 
They genuinely believe that they care 
more about their countries than the c 
vilians do, But this lofty conviction tends 
to make them rigid, narrow, thin-skinned 
and puritanical. Criticism stirs up all 
their subconscious worries that having 
no wars to fight, they really have no so 
cil role but are parasites on society 
heir staff schools, where they take im- 
mense quantities of notes, teach them 
to worry about “subversion” and “na 
tional security” to the point where they 
see threats everywhere—as one Brazilian 
general lately did in the proposal of a 
Catholic girls’ school to provide sex ed 
ucation before the age of 17. Plays and 
movies that criticize the military must 
be censored, as must plays containing 
dirty words or lewd gestures. Preoc 
cupied with such trifles, they are some- 
times blind to the greater social and 
economic ills of their countries. 

Durable Dictator. Whatever the mer 
its or demerits of the military's case, 
the takeovers are triggered, at least in 
part, by the weakness of South Amer- 
ica’s democracies. The events in Brazil 
that have led to the virtual dictatorship 
of tormer General Arthur da Costa e 
Silva began in 1964 only after leftst 
President Joao Goulart had shoved the 
country toward economic chaos and per 
haps even Communism, In that same 
year, the Bolivian military, led by Air 
Force General Rene Barrientos, seized 
power to avert a full-scale revolt by 
the country’s volatile tin miners. They 
were angry over civilian President Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro’s rewriting of the con 
stitution in order to succeed himself 

General Juan Carlos Ongania took 
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over in Argentina in 1966 in an effort 
to halt a potentially disastrous economic 
drift that had accelerated under Presi- 
dent Arturo Illia, a well-meaning but in- 
effectual administrator. General Juan 
Velasco Alvarado led a coup in Oc- 
tober against Peru’s imaginative Presi- 
dent Fernando Belatnde Terry for many 
reasons, not the least of which was the 
country’s rapid descent into substantial 
debt. But Belatinde had, in fact, been a 
good President, and even by Latin Amer- 
ican standards a coup was uncalled for. 
Not quite fitting any category is Par- 
aguayan General Alfredo Stroessner, 
South America’s most durable dictator, 
who took over in 1954 to quell the po- 
litical bickering that threatened to plunge 
the country into chaos—and has sim- 
ply stayed on, not to reform his coun- 
try in the main but rather because he 
likes his job 

Solutions Make Problems. Once in 
power, the military inevitably create new 
problems as they solve old ones, Ac- 
complishing the nearly impossible job 
of bringing under some control Brazil's 
ruinous inflation, the army's unbending 
political attitudes alienated so many Bra- 
zilians that the military men felt iso- 
lated and unappreciated (see following 
story). In Bolivia, Barrientos’ army- 
backed regime has brought peace to 
the tin mines on whose exports the coun- 
try’s economic health depends, Yet his 
somewhat heavy-handed rule has in- 
furiated and alienated Bolivia's students, 
who occasionally take to the streets in 
rock-tossing protests against his regime. 
In Argentina, General Ongania has es- 
caped severe criticism because his mil- 
itary regime's Draconian measures have 
managed to arrest the country’s eco- 
nomic decline, bringing a collective sigh 
of relief from Argentinians. But pres- 
sures may well mount if he persists in 
his intention to keep the country under 
military rule for at least ten years. Pe- 
ruvian Strongman Velasco has so far 
won wide popular support by expro- 
priating some American oil interests that 
Peruvian leftists long have considered 
to be a prime symbol of Yanqui eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

In those parts of South America still 
untouched by the takeover trend, ci- 
vilian statesmen are understandably 
eying their own military establishments 
for any signs of a desire to run the coun- 
try themselves. In Chile, far-leftists, who 
made a strong showing in the presi- 
dential election last time, incite fears of 
a coup. They may do even better in 
the 1970 presidential balloting. As a re- 
sult, there are rumors that the Chilean 
military is receiving advice from broth- 
er officers in neighboring countries to 
seize on the Communist threat as an ex- 
cuse to take power. Such reports may 
be groundless, but they reflect the con- 
cern in South America that democratic 
governments, whatever their shortcom- 
ings, are more threatened today by their 
protectors than by their enemies, as 
they attempt to wrestle with their so- 
cial and economic problems in an era 
of turbulence and change. 
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BRAZIL 
Justifying the Crackdown 


The only politician in Brazil able 
and anxious to make a public speech 
last week was Arthur da Costa e Silva, 
President of the republic. In the wake 
of an army coup the week before that 
had closed down the Congress, caused 
widespread arrests and limited civil 
rights, Costa e Silva chose an obvious 
audience. In a 15-minute speech, the re- 
tired marshal gave the commencement 
address to the graduating class of the 
army’s high-command school in Rio de 
Janeiro. Since the audience included 
military men who had engineered the 
coup, Costa e Silva went out of his 
way to stress two points. One, hardly nec- 
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COSTA E SILVA SPEAKING 


essary for him to state to such a group, 
was that the officers were justified in 
their crackdown, 

The other was more significant: he 
asked, not too subtly, for the army to 
keep him in his job. Brazil’s officer 
corps, like others on the continent, is cur- 
rently split into at least two philosophies 
of governing. One follows the familiar 
military tradition of moving in when 
things go off course, then moving out 
again once matters have been set straight. 
The second group, deeply interested in 
economic growth, believes that progress 
in Brazil can only come about through 
continuing military rule. This latter 
group, whose spokesman is First Army 
Commander Syseno Sarmento, so far 
controls the military in Brazil—and is 
unhappy with what it considers a more 
lenient posture by Costa e Silva. The 
old marshal therefore declared himself 
to be “a companion in arms” who “not 
even for one day forgets his loved days 
in the Brazilian army. The tranquillity 





and the order of this country are our 
responsibility.” 

Who Are “They? “They want to di- 
vide you,” Costa e Silva told the of- 
ficers. “They will cast doubts among 
you, at the same time attacking you in 
the eyes of the public. They will try to de- 
moralize the government, and they will 
try to demoralize you.” Who were 
“they’? Almost anyone in Brazil's elite 
who wore mufti, if Costa e Silva was 
to be believed: “You have heard voices 
raise themselves from the pulpit, from 
the courts, from Congress, from the uni 
versities and from the press.” Some 
were even members of the National Re- 
newal Alliance, the government party es- 
tablished after the first military takeover 
in March 1964 against Leftist Joao Gou- 





CARRIER “MINAS GERAIS” OFF RIO BEACH 
Attentive to bread as well as circuses. 


lart. The government last week indicated 
that it may disband the party. One em- 
barrassing reason: 70 of its members 
were among the Congressmen who re- 
fused to indict Fellow Legislator Mar- 
cio Moreira Alves for slurs against the 
army. It was the “no” vote of a nor- 
mally compliant Congress that ostensibly 
touched off the military’s intervention 
Actually, agitation for an army putsch 
had been under way for months. “It 
was not just because of Marcio Mo- 
reira Alves,” one military man confided 
last week, “He’s a punk not worth the 
consequences of the action taken by 
the military. Rather, from defeat to de- 
feat—including those in the Supreme 
Court—we would soon have had Gou- 
lart back and the Communists back.” 
What he meant was that university stu- 
dents, playwrights and newspapers had 
increasingly been attacking the army— 
and getting away with it. Younger of- 
ficers were also angry that some ci- 
vilians were making fortunes while they 
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get only raises proportionate to Brazil's 
chronic inflation, The military also wants 
jet fighters and rockets, even though Bra- 
zil has no saber-rattling neighbors. 

Parades and Prisoners. Accustomed 
to such reasoning and sporadic revo- 
lution, many a Brazilian tried to ignore 
the new situation. Those who pondered 
it were frustrated by tight censorship. 
Others seemed more interested in soc- 
cer scores or in the girls parading the 
beaches around Rio rather than the 
naval ships and helicopters suddenly ac- 
tive offshore, though, of course, the ma- 
jority of Brazilians deeply resented the 
repressions and rumors of purges 

Costa e Silva, under his revolutionary 
powers, has the right to suspend ha- 
beas corpus, fire officials or deprive at 
whim any Brazilian of political rights 
for a ten-year period. Also, under the 
tightest controls in Brazil in 30 years, 
the government can investigate what it 
suspects are illegal earnings; last week 
the President ordered a five-man com- 
mission to be formed for this task. Its 
hearings could become a circus as well- 
known men are hauled before it. For- 
mer President Juscelino Kubitschek is 
among its likely targets for allegedly 
profiting by the building of a new cap- 
ital at Brasilia. Meanwhile, attentive to 
bread as well as circuses, Costa e Sil- 
va's administration last week announced 
that it was firing over 5,000 employees 
of the Ministry of Finance, cutting back 
on new public works and slashing the 
travel allowances of government offi- 
cials. All are part of an effort to re- 
duce a deficit that will otherwise reach 
$300 million. 


GUYANA 


An Easier Way 

The threat from the left in South 
America need not always be suppressed 
by armies. It can often be met as easily 
and more democratically at the ballot 
box—as the coastal republic of Guyana 
demonstrated in its general elections last 
week. Prime Minister Forbes Burnham, 
who has ruled a shaky coalition since 
Guyana ceased being British Guiana in 
1966, won a clear majority after the 
votes were counted. His opponent was 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan, who switched from 
dentistry to politics and for a time after 
independence ran British Guiana as a de- 
voted Marxist. He hailed Fidel Castro as 
the century's greatest liberator 

Arson and Rape. Tiny Guyana (83,- 
000 sq. mi.) is a rarity among South 
American nations. Like Jagan, about 
51% of the population of 700,000 is de- 
scended from East Indians who were in- 
dentured by the British decades ago to 
work the sugarcane fields. Another 
30%, like Burnham, has ancestors who 
were Negro slaves imported for the 
same purpose. The remainder is an olio 
of whites and aborigines, who are called 
Amerindians to distinguish them from 
East Indians. About the only tie that 
Guyanans have with the rest of 
South America is a long-standing border 
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BURNHAM IN CAMPAIGN SPEECH 
Ballots for peace. 


dispute with neighboring Venezuela. 

Guyana’s political battles have always 
been joined on ethnic lines. As Prime 
Minister of the colony, Jagan more or 
less ignored the social justice that he 
had long preached. His favoritism to- 
ward the Indians finally touched off a 
three-year vendetta between blacks and 
Indians that resulted in riots, arson, loot- 
ing, rape and murder. In 1964, British 
troops moved in to stop the slide into 
chaos. Though Britain then introduced 
proportional representation in the uni- 
cameral 53-seat National Assembly, Ja- 
gan's Progressive People’s Party con- 





JAGAN AT STREET RALLY 
Preachments forgotten. 





tinued to hold the largest single bloc. 
But Burnham outvoted and succeeded 
him as Prime Minister by putting to- 
gether a coalition of his People’s Na- 
tional Congress Party and a smaller 
conservative group called United Force. 

Ribbons and Rocks. The U.S. pre- 
ferred Burnham to the Marxist Jagan. 
In three years, it provided $43 million 
in aid funds, which allowed the Prime 
Minister to build 380 miles of high- 
way, rural water-supply systems, 61 new 
schools and an educational extension 
program. Campaigning for re-election 
earlier this month, Burnham could brag 
of decreasing unemployment as men 
went to work on new projects, He os- 
tentatiously cut ribbons for a 44-mile 
stretch of highway near Guyana’s cap- 
ital, Georgetown, and a $3,600,000 ter- 
minal building at the capital's airport 
To make doubly certain of victory, how- 
ever, Burnham shrewdly pushed through 
legislation allowing Guyanans living 
overseas, who are mostly Negroes, to 
vote by absentee ballot for the first 
time. Of 36,745 who did, 34,429 sup- 
ported Burnham, Jagan, meanwhile, was 
bombarded with oranges, tomatoes and 
rocks while waving a copy of Arthur 
Schlesinger’s thousand-day account of 
the Kennedy Administration and crying: 
“Here I have proof that Burnham sold 
out to the Yankees!""* 

Burnham had not sold out, as far as 
most voters were concerned. Rather, he 
had kept the peace. Moreover, for the 
first time a Negro had made overtures 
to the Indian population, Since many 
are rice or sugarcane farmers, Burnham's 
government has been working on new 
strains that will mean better crops. Also, 
Burnham allowed India’s Bank of Ba- 
roda to open a branch in Guyana, de- 
clared national holidays on Muslim and 
Hindu feast days, issued Guyanan post- 
age stamps in honor of the Koran. As 
a result, Burnham last week carried In- 
dian districts that Jagan had always con- 
sidered safe. And the long-term effects 
of such policies augur well for mineral- 
rich Guyana’s future in an atmosphere 
of racial harmony. They do, that is, un- 
less the mercurial Jagan oversteps his 
angry vow last week to topple the new 
government by “legitimate means.” 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


How Not to Supervise a Peace 
Several days earlier, a helicopter had 
rocketed the small Cambodian village 
of Prey Toul near the South Vietnamese 
border, killing one civilian and injuring 
23 others. Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s 
government had complained, and now 
the International Control Commission— 
composed of Canadian, Indian and Pol- 
ish officials—was on the scene to in- 


* Jagan’s anger was presumubly aroused by 
Schlesinger’s policy advice to JFK: “An in 
dependent British Guiana under Burnham (if 
Burnham will commit himself to a multiracial 
policy) would cause us many fewer problems 
than an independent British Guiana under 
Jagan.” 
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ICC VIEWING EVIDENCE AT PREY TOUL 
Chronicles of frustration. 


vestigate. The fragments they saw were 
clearly from U.S.-made rockets. The 
projectile laid out on a table for in- 
spection was a grenade of the kind 
fired by American helicopters. 

“May I observe for the record that I 
consider this unusually rusty,” said the 
Canadian, examining the grenade, while 
the crump of artillery and air strikes 
echoed across from South Viet Nam. 

“When the rust is old, it penetrates 
into the metal,” countered the Pole 
“This rust is fresh on the surface.” 

“This rust has started to pit the met- 
the Canadian. “Therefore it 
fired recently.” 

The discussion proved inconclusive 
Despite the conciliatory efforts of the In- 
dian commissioner, there was no Polish- 
Canadian agreement. After a lunch of 
roast beef, the 1CC team headed back 
for Pnompenh and a cocktail party. 

Ideological Troika. The investigation 
once again underlined the he!plessness 
of the commission in its attempt to su- 
pervise the peace agreed to at Geneva 
in 1954, With negotiations to end the sec- 
ond Viet Nam war about to resume, 
the incident also served as a timely re- 
minder that such settlements are only 
as good as the machinery that enforces 
them. By that measure, the ICC has 
been a monumental failure. The Paris ne- 
gotiators will clearly have to think of 
something better. 

It was in 1954 that the Geneva Con- 
ference ended the French-Indo-China 
war and created three control commis- 
sions (for Viet Nam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia) to supervise the cease-fire and 
to prevent future violations of its agree- 
ments. The commission in Viet Nam— 
the largest and most itmportant—has 
held more than 750 full meetings and 
filed eleven weighty reports on its mis- 
sion. Without exception, they are chron- 
icles of frustration: the ICC has simply 
not been able to curb violations, or, for 


al,” said 
was not 


that matter, prevent a war. Its com- 
position—an_ ideological troika—has 
rendered impossible the unanimous 


agreement required for any assessment 
as laid down in its charter. If the Ca- 
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nadians say yes, the Poles say no, and 
vice versa. Moreover, the protagonists 
in the Viet Nam conflict have shown 
no interest in peace and neutrality. Co- 
operation with the 1CC—in Hanoi as 
well as in Saigon—has been minimal, 
and with no force of arms to give it au- 
thority, the commission has had to ac- 
cept the dicta of both capitals. 

In the early 1960s, when the two 
sides began girding for a bigger con- 
flict, Saigon refused to allow the ICC 
to see the manifests of incoming air- 
craft (loaded with U.S. advisers and 
equipment). At the same time, Hanoi 
kept the commissioners from inspecting 
Haiphong Harbor. “The People’s Army 
of [North] Viet Nam,” said an ICC re- 
port at the time, “expressed its inabil- 
ity, despite its best efforts, to provide a 
boat with a suitable outboard motor.” 

Mobile Monuments. Nor was there 
much the ICC could do about growing 
infiltration into the South. “If 550,000 
U.S. troops cannot stop the infiltration,” 
explains a Canadian today, “how could 
any international peace force with lim- 
ited means be expected to control it?” 
In 1962, an Indian-Canadian majority 
report condemned Hanoi for infiltrating 
men and material into the South, while 
finding Saigon guilty of a “de facto mil- 
itary alliance’ with the U.S. Both ac- 
tions were in contravention of the 1954 
agreements, Later, an Indian-Polish ma- 





jority report inveighed against U.S 
bombing of North Viet Nam. No one 
heeded any of the complaints 

By last spring, all the 1CC’s fixed 


teams in ports and transportation cen- 
ters of the North as weil as the South 
had been withdrawn. There were no 
more investigations. In Viet Nam, as in 
Laos and Cambodia, the ICC was con- 
stantly broke. In Saigon, its rickety Ci- 
troéns with their tattered 1CC flags had 
become mobile monuments. At one point 
this year, the ICC in Viet Nam was so 
badly squeezed for funds that Aigle 
Azur, the French air charter that pro- 
vides the battered, ancient Boeing 307 
Stratoliners for the weekly commission 
flights linking Saigon, Pnompenh, Vien- 
tiane and Hanoi, refused further fly- 
now, pay-later trips. 

ICC operations in Laos are, if any- 
thing, an even greater farce. There has 
been no commission investigation in that 
kingdom since 1965. Only in Cambodia, 
where the war occasionally spills over 
the border—as it did at Prey Toul— 
has there been a measure of ICC suc- 
cess. The commission's presence has 
probably deterred the Communists from 
more blatant use of their Cambodian 
sanctuary, while discouraging the U.S. 
and the South Vietnamese from strik- 
ing across the frontier in hot pursuit of 
Communist forces. 

The ICC accepts its failures with a dig- 
nified stoicism—perhaps still hopeful 
that it may be given an important new 
role once the present war ends. U.S. 
planners do not rule that out—but only 
if the commission can be thoroughly re- 
structured and strengthened to guarantee 
genuine compliance on all sides. 








WEST GERMANY 


The New Strauss 

In the caucus of West Germany's Chris- 
tian Democratic Party that two years 
ago picked Kurt Kiesinger to succeed 
Ludwig Erhard as Chancellor, 51 votes 
from Bavaria’s Christian Socialist Union 
(CSU) assured his victory. It was Franz 
Josef Strauss who threw these votes be- 
hind Kiesinger, earning himself a place 
in the Grand Coalition government. Last 
week Strauss was saying, “I would rath- 
er grow pineapples in Alaska than be 
the German Chancellor.” Hardly anyone 
in Bonn believed him. 

At 53 no longer the ebullient prod- 
igy of postwar German politics, but 
hardly mellowed in his political am- 
bitions, Strauss seemed to be gradually 
maneuvering himself into position to un- 
seat and possibly succeed the Chancellor 
he helped elect. Although Kiesinger took 
Strauss into his coalition Cabinet as 
Finance Minister, there is little closeness 
between the two men. In office, Kie- 
singer has shown a growing penchant 
for procrastination and indecisiveness, 
qualities Strauss dislikes and does not 
share. Kiesinger’s recent suggestion of 
a prolonged coalition with the Social 
Democrats also runs counter to Strauss’s 
highly developed partisan instincts. In- 
creasingly reluctant to take part in a co- 
alition Cabinet in which the Chancellor, 
as one Kiesinger aide put it, Is no 
more than “a walking mediation com- 
mittee,” Strauss has been touting him- 
self as the dynamic leader of a right- 
wing movement that stands ready to 
take over the country’s leadership. Ac- 
cordingly, he has come out against the 
coalition on three major issues 
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STRAUSS AT CSU CONFERENCE 
Growing something besides pineapples. 
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Serious Difficulties. With greater or 
less enthusiasm, the Social Democrats 
and Kiesinger favor 1) signing the trea- 
ty on the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons, 2) banning Adolf (“Bubi”) von 
Thadden’s reactionary National Demo- 
crats in order to deprive neo-Nazis of 
a shield of respectability, and 3) elimi- 
nating the legal deadline on murder 
charges to allow the judiciary to weed 
out the last remaining Nazi war crim- 
inals. Strauss takes the opposite po- 
sition on each issue, and has been using 
his growing strength in his Hausmacht 
(power base) to give weight to his views. 

Last week, at a party congress in Mu- 
nich that re-elected him as chairman 
with a 95% majority, Strauss also made 
clear that he will use the autonomous sta- 
tus of the Christian Socialists to threat- 
en “serious difficulties” for the Grand 
Coalition if the government decides to 
override them on these issues. 

At the Munich congress, party of- 
ficials boasted that the CSU was being 
deluged with letters from all parts of 
the country lamenting the fact that it op- 
erates only in Bavaria. At a secret party 
meeting, Strauss aides seriously pon- 
dered the possibility of turning their Ba- 
varian union into a national party. They 
confidently concluded that money would 
be no problem; enough businessmen 
could be found to bankroll the ex- 
pansion. His adamant opposition to the 
worldwide nonproliferation treaty pro- 
posed by Washington and Moscow plays 
on the widespread German resentment 
of big-power Diktats. His rejection of a 
unilateral legal attack on the extreme 
right stems from his instinctive feeling 
that the German electorate is far more 
upset by the radicalism of the New 
Left. His opposition to the abolition of 
the statute of limitations echoes the feel- 
ings of many Germans that the sack- 
cloth-and-ashes period is over and the 
nation should look to the future. 

Changing Image. In contemplating 
a nationwide party, Strauss has come a 
long way since 1962, when he was de- 
clared politically dead after personally 
initiating a police raid on the anti- 
Strauss newsmagazine Der Spiegel. The 
move had backfired on him. But today, 
the chief thing that Germans seem to re- 
member about the Spiegel affair is the 
way Strauss bounced back from it. Be- 
sides his drive and brilliance both as 
an administrator and orator, the key to 
his resurgence is that he never lost con- 
trol of his Bavarian Hausmacht, It paid 
off at the decisive caucus in 1966 at 
which he was able to act as kingmaker. 

Of late he has also gone to great 
pains to improve his image, which used 
to be that of a thick-necked butcher's 
son. He has slimmed down to a man- 
ageable 210 Ibs, and rearranged his hair 
to present a more distinguished hairline. 
At last week’s CSU conference, a com- 
puter started churning out Strauss por- 
traits. However, despite Kiesinger’s cur- 
rent headaches, it will take a lot more 
grooming for Strauss to match the Chan 
cellor’s vote-getting charm. 
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RUSSIA 


Static Defense 

Communist jargon and classical mu- 
sic are the usual radio diet of the So- 
viet citizen. But during five years of 
U.S.-Soviet détente, listeners in the So- 
viet Union had a simple alternative. A 
flick of the dial pulled in Western news, 
commentary—and even the throbbing 
beat of hard rock music. Moscow's de- 
cision in June 1963 to abandon jam- 
ming Western programs was an indi- 
cation of the U.S.S.R.’s interest in a 
rapprochement with the Western world. 
Now the jamming is on again. 

Within hours of the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia last August, the West- 
ern broadcasts that had boomed through 
so clearly for half a decade were once 
again obscured by artificial static that 
overrode many broadcasts. The resump- 
tion of jamming was obviously an at- 





mitters are much more common in the 
Soviet Union than in other nations be- 
cause the vast size of the nation makes 
short-wave transmission the most prac- 
cal way to reach the entire country, Per- 
haps as many as 30 million receivers 
are now in use, and listeners have be- 
come so fond of outside news and pop 
music (a recent headliner on the Voice 
of America: the Beatles’ new album) 
that they are determined to stay tuned— 
if not to one station, then to another. 
By fiddling patiently with their dials, 
Russians overcome their government's 
effort to block the airwaves.* As one So- 
viet listener recently wrote to a West- 
ern broadcaster, “It might hurt one’s 
ears and test one’s patience. But one 
does find you.” 

Letters from Soviet listeners, in fact, 
filter through fairly often. Some write 
to complain about programs they con- 
sider unfair to the Soviet Union. But 
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“LISTEN, TANYA! THEY'RE JAMMING OUR SONG!” 


tempt to muffle the world’s outcry 
against the invasion by Soviet troops, 
and it represented no small effort. The 
Soviets switched back on all their cold- 
war jamming devices, which some ex- 
perts number in the hundreds. They 
consistently tried to blank out the Voice 
of America, the BBC and West Ger- 
many’s Deutsche Welle, and at various 
other times jammed French, Italian, 
Swedish, Turkish and even Monacan 
stations. That massive Russian station 
break still persists. 

Patient Fiddlers. Unfortunately for 
Kremlin censors, it is more difficult— 
and sometimes even more expensive— 
to jam programs selectively than it is 
to send them. Western broadcasters get 
their programs through either by tak- 
ing advantage of Soviet technical laps- 
es or by employing classified tricks of 
their own. And once through the bar- 
riers, they have an eager and well- 
equipped audience. Short-wave trans- 


many more make it clear that the di- 
versity of opinion expressed in foreign 
broadcasts provides the most credible 
source for news about their own coun- 
try as well as the world. Regular lis- 
teners are kept informed about U.S. 
urban strife and protests against the 
war in Viet Nam, for example, and the 
BBC led off a roundup of editorial com- 
ment two weeks ago with the disarm- 


* There are two major jamming techniques 
used by the U.S.S.R. One, called ground- 
wave jamming, employs a local transmitter 
that blocks a selected frequency with cither a 
garbling distortion signal or by overriding an- 
other program with a Soviet program. This 
technique, however, works well only within a 
three-mile radius of the transmitter. Sky-wave 
jamming, the second technique, calls for trans- 
mission from a point as far away as the 
source of the outside signal. This requires ex- 
pensive tower construction in remote areas 
and constant monitoring of the ionosphere, 
off which radio waves are bounced from sen- 
der to receiver. 
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ingly frank observation that “most poli- 
ticlans must agree that we are in an 
unholy mess.” 

At the time of the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, both the Voice of America 
and the BBC naturally devoted extra 
air time to news and comment. Much 
of the comment expressed outrage and 
dismay, some from Communist papers 
around the world. Soviet citizens have 
learned from foreign radio—much more 
than from their own news sources—of 
the rising cries of dissent from their 
country’s intellectuals. The Voice of 
America, for example, has broadcast 
full versions of Physicist Andrei Sa- 
kharov’s extraordinary outline for an 
East-West détente (which is critical of 
both U.S. and Soviet current policy) 
and Major General Pyotr Grigorenko's 
recent anti-Kremlin statements. 

Name That Tune. Nettled by similar 
unkindnesses perpetrated by the BBC, 
the Soviets last week struck back at 
their Western tormentors. An article in 
the government newspaper Izvestia 
charged the BBC with “involvement in 
the most seamy operations” of British 
agents Operating in Eastern European 
nations. One ploy, Izvestia reported, was 
to play certain tunes at prearranged 
times, thus enabling a British spy to fore- 
cast such events and so prove to local re- 
cruits that he was a bona fide spook. 
The BBC dismissed the charges as ridic- 
ulous, and in its own sly way mocked the 
paper's paranoia: “If there are any agents 
on the job in Moscow waiting for today’s 
message,” said a solemn-toned announc- 
er last week, “here it is.” There followed 
the theme from Come Spy With Me, a 
recent London stage farce. 


BRITAIN 
One for the Boys 


Britain’s House of Lords was de- 
bating a knotty problem: whether or 
not to lower from 21 to 18 the age at 
which a man may marry without pa- 
rental consent. Finally, up stepped that 
superfeminist and onetime minister un- 
der Clement Attlee, Lady Summerskill, 
67, to oppose the measure and put the 
issue in perspective: “Although your 
lordships know that I try to promote 
the interests of my sex frequently in 
this House, on this occasion I am bi- 
ased in favor of the boy. I know the 
power of my sex when they are young. 
One has only to look at them in the 
street. Look at these magnificent girls 
with their marvelous miniskirts and their 
straight legs walking along the street 
full of confidence—and the poor little 
boys, with their whiskers, desperately 
trying to show these magnificent mini- 
skirted creatures that they are her equal 
They are more immature than the girl, 
and if we pass this measure we are 
going to put a great burden on this 
boy’s shoulders. For heaven's sake, let 
us give the boy a chance!” Apparently, 
she was convincing: the Lords passed 
an amendment only dropping the age 
to 20. 
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ZAMBIA 
Voting for Unity 


Four years and two months from 
the day it finally won kwacha—freedom 
—Zambia last week held its first par- 
liamentary election as a sovereign state. 
To allow their people to vote, employ- 
ers in urban centers—from store own- 
ers to white housewives—staggered 
working hours. Queues formed outside 
polling stations in the capital of Lu- 
saka at daylight as people hurried to 
town. In rural areas, men and women 
went to the polling stations—in some in- 
stances only coarse hemp wrapped 
around a square of gumpoles—through 
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KAUNDA ON THE STUMP 
One party for the road ahead. 


the jungle and bush and across plains 
flooded by heavy rains. They arrived 
by donkey, on bicycles, in wooden- 
wheeled oxcarts and World War I ja- 
lopies, or came clutching the sides of 
slim leaky boats hewn from tree trunks. 

Misguided Mentor. The tramp of 
1,000,000 eligible Zambians to the polls 
was indeed a stirring demonstration of 
what President Kenneth Kaunda calls 
“the cause of the common man.” Al- 
though there were battles and at least 25 
deaths in pre-election campaigning, 
Kaunda was determined that such inter- 
necine struggle should be ended after 
election day. “I have no doubt,” he said, 
“that young Zambia will be one of those 
few countries to break the nasty record 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
where post-independence elections have 
brought some kind of confusion.” 

Kaunda, certain of re-election as 
President, was actually being rather two 
faced. To avoid confusion, the 44-year 
old father of his country (and nine of its 
children) is utilizing the election to turn 
Zambia peaceably into a one-party state. 
The party, of course, is his own United 
National Independent Party 








Kaunda hoped last week to make 
the transformation at the polls dem- 
ocratically. Of the 105 parliamentary 
seats on the ballots, 30 are already 
held by unopposed U.N.1.P. members. 
Harry Nkumbula, who was once Kaun- 
da’s political tutor and whose African 
National Congress was his only real op- 
position, charged that his candidates 
were barred from filing for those seats. 
In addition, Nkumbula was rousted out 
of bed in Lusaka before dawn one morn- 
ing while police searched his house for 
weapons, The ostensible reason was that 
thugs from Nkumbula’s party rather 
than foreign intruders had been respon- 
sible for a series of raids along the An- 
gola border in which 14 Zambian vil- 
lages were burned. On television and in 
stump speeches, Kaunda in velvety tones 
accused his old mentor of having be- 
come “a misguided political adventurer,” 

Principle and Pocketbook. If Kaunda 
fails to arouse the nation to vote his tick- 
ct overwhelmingly, he intends to elimi- 
nate other parties by parliamentary 
means. The President is certain, when the 
new Parliament meets next month, of the 
two-thirds majority necessary for a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing all par- 
ties except his own. 

Kaunda maintains that one-party rule 
is necessary because Zambia is being 
needlessly fragmented by the politics of 
72 continually quarrelsome tribes. At 
the same time, he will no longer have 
to listen to telling charges by opponents 
like Nkumbula that his decision to hon- 
or United Nations sanctions against 
neighboring Rhodesia has been nice for 
principle but hard on the pocketbook. 
Since Kaunda refuses to buy as much 
as he once did from Rhodesia, he has 
had to go as far afield as Japan and 
the U.S. for food, tobacco, lubricants, 
fabrics and automobiles. Not only are 
prices higher on such imports but the 
easiest way to get them into landlocked 
Zambia is still over Rhodesian rail lines. 
Nkumbula insists that it would be bet- 
ter for Zambia economically to forget 
principle and deal again with Rhodesia 
and South Africa. 

Another Viet Nam. On another front, 
however, a single party may prove ad- 
vantageous. Along with restoring Kaun- 
da’s sagging father figure, it will unite 
Zambians for what may be bitter in- 
nings ahead with their white neighbors, 
At least two groups of African guer- 
rillas are training inside Zambia to at- 
tack Rhodesia, Angola or Mozambique. 

Kaunda insists that Zambia has noth- 
ing to do with the guerrillas, but he 
has made no move to turn them out. 
Meanwhile Portuguese air force planes 
violate Zambian air space at will, seek- 
ing out the guerrillas and attacking them. 
Kaunda has begun to warn mysteriously 
of “another Viet Nam.” He has opened 
negotiations with Italian and British 
companies for helicopters, antiaircraft 
missiles and a new $12 million airbase 
for the tiny Zambian air force. Too 
many political parties would only slow 
the course of such planning. 
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PEOPLE 


Rory Elizabeth Katherine is the name 
of Ethel Kennedy's eleventh child, 
and so pretty is she that Uncle Ted 
wants her for his own. “Ethel has 
enough,” he teased 





THIS JET HONORS 
PRESIDENT 
AND ‘ 
MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 





Retired though he is, Old Trouper Mau- 
rice Chevalier still loves to strike a 
pose now and again, in this case sitting 
like some jovial potentate flanked by a 
pair of pet cheetahs at the Count de 
La Panouse'’s chateau outside Paris 


In a finale to her long campaign to 
beautify Washington, Lady Bird John- 
son dedicated this fountain, spraying 
250 ft. above the Potomac 


A crack shot and avid hunter all his 
life, Yugoslavia's President Josip Broz 
Tito, 76, has obviously lost none of 
his skill, as evidenced by the bag of 
pheasants after a daylong shoot 
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Nothing against the mini-mod set, but. for 
her wedding Julie Nixon chose an old-fash 
ioned gown with schoolgirl! sleeves, high col 
lar and pearl-embroidered yoke Lights and crowds were the 





scene as Vanessa Redgrave hit 
Hollywood for the premiére of 
Isadora, playing a two-week 
stand to qualify it tor the 1968 
Academy Awards 


Who was that lady? Why, the siren of 
Gilda, Salome and Miss Sadie Thomp- 
son, Rita Hayworth, now a matronly 
50, and conducting an NBC-TV in 
terview in her Beverly Hills manse 
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SCIENCE 





MARINE BIOLOGY 


Clue to the Loch Ness Monster 
December weather is cold and blus- 
tery around Scotland's Loch Ness, so 
the story could hardly have been con- 
cocted to draw tourists. Even more re- 
markable, it was written by capable 
scientists and published in the respect- 
able British journal, New Scientist. Thus 
it was hard to scoff last week at the lat- 
est monster tale. This time, after cen- 
turies of myth, speculation and hoax, 
there was apparently scientific evidence 





one man and has been seen swimming 
on the surface, sunbathing on land and 
even crossing a nearby highway. Foot- 
prints on the muddy banks were later 
found to have been made by a hoaxer 
using a stuffed hippopotamus foot. 

Since 1962, an organization named 
The Loch Ness Phenomena Investigation 
Bureau Ltd. has been analyzing all mon- 
ster sightings. Its volunteer members 
have shot pictures of monsterlike ob- 
jects from seven lakeside camera sta 
tions. The most famous Loch Ness pho- 
tograph, taken by a touring surgeon in 
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SURGEON'S 1934 PHOTO OF MONSTER 


New temptation to believe. 


that some kind of large creature—or 
creatures—may indeed roam the depths 
of Loch Ness. 

Sonar Search. The startling obser- 
vation was made by a University of Bir- 
mingham team armed with a modern 
monster detector: sophisticated sonar 
equipment. Setting up operations on a 
Loch Ness pier, the scientists projected 
a beam of high-frequency sound waves 
through the water, During one 13-min, 
period, the sonar echoes defined large 
moving objects that Birmingham Elec- 
trical Engineer D, Gordon Tucker says 
were “clearly” made by animals. 

Moving through the water at speeds 
as high as 17 m.p.h. and diving at a 
rate of 450 ft. per min., an object that 
could have been “several meters” in 
length traced a clear pattern on the 
sonar screen. Two other large bodies, 
moving more slowly, were also detected 
“The high rate of ascent and descent,” 
Tucker says, “makes it seem very un 
likely that they are fish.” 

The sonar evidence gives new life to 
the Loch Ness legend, which has been 
tracked back as far as a 6th century bi- 
ography of St. Columba. The work at- 
tributes “the driving away of a certain 
water monster by prayer” to the holy 
man, who was walking near the lake. 

“Nessie,” as local inhabitants call the 
monster, has been on the scene ever 
since. According to legend, it has killed 
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1934, shows a long-necked creature mak- 
ing waves in the lake. 

Engineer Tucker cautiously avoids the 
claim that his sonar echoes are con- 
clusive proot of Nessie’s existence. He 
hopes to make further investigations 
with more refined equipment. Mean- 
while, he admits, “it is a temptation to 
suppose the echoes must be the fab- 
ulous Loch Ness monsters.” 


ASTROPHYSICS 
A Mystery Ticking Slower 


Atter Cambridge University astron- 
omers announced the discovery of pul- 
sars last February, scientists conjured 
up widely differing theories about the na- 
ture of the mysterious radio sources. 
There was unanimity about only one 
point: pulsars beeped with clocklike reg- 
ularity. The pulses from space seemed 
sO precisely timed that some scientists 
advocated their use as a universal time 
standard more accurate than even an 
atomic clock. Others suggested that the 
signals could provide a reliable timing 
device for astronauts on distant mis- 
sions or for experimental checks on the 
theory of relativity. Now new discoveries 
have undermined these imaginative 
plans: pulsars, like clocks that need wind- 
ing, are gradually running down. 

The first inkling that pulsars might 
not be reliable timepieces came after 


Cornell University astronomers at Are- 
cibo, Puerto Rico, trained their 1.000- 
ft. radio telescope on a newly discov- 
ered pulsar in the Crab Nebula, the 
glowing remnant of a supernova—or 
stellar explosion—that was seen from 
earth in A.D. 1054. Unlike most other 
pulsars, which have relatively low repe- 
tition rates (between one and four per 
second), the new find was ticking about 
30 times per second, Carefully mea- 
suring the pulse rate in October and 
then again in November, the astron- 
omers found that it was slowing down 
by about one beat in 2,000 every year. 

Strange Bodies. Last week it became 
evident that the slowdown observed in 
the Crab may well be the rule rather 
than the exception among pulsars. Com- 
pleting highly precise measurements on 
the first four original pulsars that they 
had discovered, British astronomers 
found that these, too, were running down 
—at the barely perceptible rate of about 
one beat in 10 million every year. 

The discoveries made a prophet in 
his own time of Cornell Astrophysicist 
Thomas Gold, who last spring predicted 
that pulsars with faster rates would soon 
be discovered and that some might well 
be detected in the process of slowing 
down. The findings also supported the 
contention that pulsars are actually neu- 
tron stars, strange celestial bodies that 
were mathematically postulated by sci- 
entists in the 1930s but have not yet 
been proved to exist 

According to theory, neutron stars are 
formed during the cataclysmic processes 
that occur in a supernova. They consist 
entrely of neutrons densely packed into 
dim spheres that are about ten miles in 
diameter and weigh more than 10 billion 
Ibs. per cubic inch. Astrophysicist Gold 
believes that a neutron star has an in- 
credibly intense magnetic field that traps 
ionized gases expelled from the superno- 
va. As the star and its magnetic field spin, 
the outmost of the trapped gases are 
whirled at almost the speed of light untl 
they break away, producing an intense 
beam of radio waves—the regularly 
spaced pulses. At the same time, Gold 
theorizes, the ionized gases exert a drag 
on the magnetic field, and thus on the 
star itself, gradually slowing its rate of 
spin, 

Ultimate Proof. Gold’s theory neatly 
accounts for the pulsar in the Crab Neb- 
ula and one that pulses at eleven beats 
per second in another supernova rem- 
nant called Vela X. The theory sug- 
gests that these pulsars are relatively 
young and still spinning rapidly. Thus 
the remaining 24 pulsars discovered to 
date may well be neutron stars from 
older supernovas that are spinning— 
and thus pulsing—more slowly. 

The ultimate proof of Gold’s theory 
will come only when a neutron star is ac- 
tually seen at a point where a pulsar 
has been located by radio telescopes. 
But neutron stars are small, emit very lit- 
te light and are many light-years away. 
All of that makes optical sighting of 
any neutron star impossible within to 
day's telescopic technology. 
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EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1968 


New higher 
- fnterest rates on 
Savings Bonds 
and Freedom Shares 


Now U.S. Savings Bonds pay 4 1/4%, 
new Freedom Shares pay 5%. 


Today, Savings Bonds are a better investment than ever. Now they pay 
44% when held to maturity. And new Freedom Shares pay a full 
5% when held to maturity. 


Freedom Shares are still sold on a one-for-one basis with Series E Bonds, 
but now you can buy the combination any time at your bank — and 
not just on a regular monthly plan as before. 


The higher interest rate on Savings Bonds applies not only to the new 
ones you buy, but to your older ones too for their remaining period to 
maturity — generally effective with the first full six-months interest 
period beginning on or after June 1. (Outstanding Freedom Shares are 
not affected.) 


Buy Bonds and new Freedom Shares — help yourself even more as you're 
helping your country. 


U.S. Savings Bonds/ 
a New Freedom Shares 
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Did you take a 
good look ina 
mirror today ? 


Did you see a person there 
you can respect? 

Self-respect is vital to a suc- 
cessful, meaningful life. 

Goodwill Industries gives the 
handicapped the gift of self-re- 
spect by helping them to help 
themselves through vocational re- 
habilitation. But Goodwill needs 
your help. We need useable or re- 
pairable clothes and furniture. A 
check to keep us going strong. 

Can you ignore this urgent 
plea? 

Ask your mirror, 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
(See your local telephone directory, or 
write: Goodwill—1913 N. St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036) 
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A Composer for All Seasons (But Especially for Christmas) 


HE shadows of Christmas Eve 
the cobblestone court- 


Thomas school in Leip- 
I 


stretch across 
vard of the St 
zig. Along the first floor, where the 
choirmaster lives, the windows glow with 
candlelight 4 young Hausfrau, sur 
by half a dozen children and 


bustles through 


rounded 


pregnant with another 





the cluttered rooms preparir dinner 





Her husband is busy copying the parts 
of his latest cantata, which he must 
soon rehearse with his musicians and 
Singers Jor Next mornings Service at 


the church across the courtyard 


First, though, there are prayers to be 





said, friends to chat with, a roast e0ose 
to be eaten. Papa even allows himself 
an extra glass of his favorite Rhenish 
wine, which he calls a “noble gift of 
God After the meal, he eases his 
thick frame down before a_harpsi 





Crowding about 
candlelit tree, the 
party joins in singing a carol or one of 
hymns. Then Papa— 

fingers marching over 


stately 


chord in the 
and the 


parlor 


the créche 


Luther's mighty 
head thrown back 
the keys in a steady rhythm—be 


gins to improvise, outlining a succession 





of arine harmonies, guiding the sim 


ple theme through a contrapuntal lab 
yrinth of variations. The melody emerges 


transformed: elaborate, yet plain; pas 


sionate, yet rigorously logical, It is a 


prayer to God in sound 


Thus might Johann Sebastian Bach 
and his family have celebrated Christmas 
nearly 250 years ago. In its joyous ex 
pression of a faith that was as natural 
as breath, that scene seems to be more 
than a millennium away 1968 


when the celebrating the Sa 


trom 
season 
viour’s birth is a time of commercial con 
Even many of yearning 
for piety find Jesus elusive, a shadowy 
problematical name in history rather 
than a symbol of ultimate reassurance 
Seen through the scrim of contemporary 


vulsion those 


anxiety and unbelief, everything about 
the Bach-family Christmas seems to be 
a quaint anomaly 

Everything, that 1s, except the music 
which looms far larger today than it 
did in Bach’s own time. In 18th cen 


tury Germany, Bach had a national rep- 


ulation as a virtuoso organist. Yet as a 
composer, he attracted mostly conde 
scending notice—even his son Johann 


one of the four Bach chil 
who distinguished themselves as 
composers, referred to him as “the Old 
Wig Today, of course, Bach is uni 
versally ranked among the transcendent 


Christian 


dren 


creators of Western civilization, Choral 


works that he turned out for rowdy 


schoolboys to sing in drafty provincial 
churches are cherished by the world’s fin 
Keyboard that 


he jotted down for his children and stu 


est’ choruses exercises 
dents still beguile and challenge great vir 
tuosos. Instrumental pieces that he com 
TIME 
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posed to curry favor with obscure prince 
lings are judged among the glories of 
all chamber music 

The greatness of Bach has been rec- 
ognized for more than a century. But 
in all likelihood no prior age has better 
appreciated the true nature of his gifts 
Musicologists have brought his works 
into clearer focus by editing his scores 
and clarifying their historic and esthet 
ic background, Today's performers, heirs 


Christmas. A devout Lutheran who spent 
much of his life in the service of the 
church, Bach wrote more than 1,000 
works, according to the definitive Bach 
Werke-Verzeichnis (BWV) catalogue 
Nearly three-quarters of these were in 
tended to be performed at Christian wor 
ship—including a Magnificat 
Christmas cantatas (plus six more that 
make up the famed Christmas oratorio) 
atmosphere of 


and 4]! 


Even in the secularist 





BACH AT THE ORGAN IN LEIPZIG 
Incomparably larger than in his own time 


recent dec 
have a better sense of 18th cen 
and instinctively reject the 
romantic excesses of the past. The ad 
vent of the LP has created a vast new au 
Bach, as it has for other 
composers; but Bach is a special ben- 
eficiary because his many intimate, com 
plex compositions generally sound bet 


to the Baroque revival of 
ades, 


tury style, 


dience for 


ter in the home than in a large concert 
hall. In 1949, there were 15 Bach al 
bums on the market; today there are 
more than 500—including 24 rival ver 
sions of the complete Brandenburg Con 
and 12 interpretations of the 
B-Minor Mass. Says Pianist Rosalyn Tu 
reck, founder of the International Bach 
Society for specialized study of the com 
“The great fire under all of this 
is the direct meaning that Bach has for 
us as COntemporary persons. He ts a phe 


certos 


poser 


nomenon of our ime.” 
Never does he seem more so than at 


the 20th 
what 
Iseler calls 
about life 
1968 holiday 
listeners are 


century, his music 
Toronto Choral Conductor Elmer 
a positive, “D-major feeling 
From the evidence of the 
season, more more 
trying to gel 


rings with 


and 
into the 
same key 

This week West Berlin's 
mie performs the Christmas 
with members of the Radio Symphony 
Orchestra. In London, Composer Benja 


Singakade 


oratorio 


min Britten conducts three cantatas for 


the BBC from St. Andrew's Church in 
Holborn. In Manhattan, Violinist and 
Conductor Alexander Schneider com- 


pletes a cantatas 


And in 
New York, as in other major capitals, the 


two-concert series of 


nd concertos at Carnegie Hall 


coming weeks will sce a performance of 
Bach's undoubted masterpiece, the B-M 
nor Mass 


tribute to 


a work that he began as a 
the Catholic King of Poland 
but which in its final form did not fit ei- 
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CHOIR AT MANHATTAN’S ST. GEORGE'S 
Vista to the universe. 


ther the Catholic or the Lutheran liturgy. 
In English-speaking countries, the wide- 
ranging appeal of such performances 
threatens even Handel's oratorio Messi- 
ah as a holiday staple. “If you want a full 
house now,” says the London Times Crit- 
ic William Mann, “you put on Bach's 
Si. Matthew Passion.” 

Perhaps more significant than such 
major concerts by well-known artists 
are the thousands of more modest Bach 
performances, ranging down to the 
smallest towns and the merest amateur 
level. Here Bach is pervasive. Following 
the pattern set by the present-day cho- 
rus at Bach’s own St. Thomas Church 
in Leipzig, church and community choirs 
throughout the Western world are mark- 
ing Christmas by singing something of 
Bach’s, even if only a two-minute cho- 
rale. And what church organist will let 
Christmas—or any other week—go by 
without playing at least one Bach prel- 
ude or perhaps an entire recital? 


A Beat for Young Bachniks 


Church or concert, Christmas or mid- 
summer, there is one striking thing about 
the new audience for Bach, It is young 
At the weekly Bach cantata perfor 
mances at Manhattan's Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, the congregation sports 
more beards than button-downs, appears 
to be almost entirely under 35. “Stu- 
dents will brave rainstorms to wait In 
line for standing room at a Bach re- 
cital,” marvels German Organist Helmut 
Walcha, Record stores report a marked 
increase in the number of teen-agers 
thronging around the classical counters, 
buying up Bach without so much as a 
glance at the new Beatles album 

The prevalence of youthful Bachniks, 
says Music Critic Bernard Jacobson of 
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the Chicago Daily News, explains why 
“the rise in Bach's popularity has not 
brought about an increase in the amount 
of Bach at symphony concerts, where 
all the subscribers are 90 years old 
Bach is a revolutionary figure, allied 
with the liberals, while Beethoven, the 
archrevolutionary, has become the bul 
wark of the conservative establishment.” 

What attracts the young to Bach is 
what attracts them to almost any other 
music: the beat. Artists of the past some- 
times judged Bach to be nothing more 
than jigging monotony—"“a sublime sew- 
ing machine,” Colette called him—but 
the young know better. “There is a 
bridge between Bach's ideas of rhythm 
and those of the mid-20th century,” 
says Pianist Glenn Gould, “and it has 
been created by popular music and jazz.” 
The Swingle Singers, an eight-member 
Paris-based group led by American 
Ward Swingle, popularized Bach scores 
by performing them to the accompa- 
niment of a jazz rhythm section, sing 
ing the themes in wordless scat syl- 
lables (ba ba da ba dee). As for jazz 
itself, its linear bass line, contrapuntal 
melodies and free improvisation all sug- 
gest parallels to Bach—parallels that 
have been explored notably by such per- 
formers as the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Dave Brubeck and Lalo Schifrin 

Even rock musicians have struck a 
bond with Bach—and why not? The 
very improbability of it appeals to their 
fanciful eclecticism; besides, they like 
the way his music is melodic but not me- 
andering, emotional but not sentimental. 
Blues-Rock Singer Paul Butterfield, 27, 
names Bach his favorite music along 
with the blues and Ravi Shankar. “I 
don't always know what Bach is do- 
ing,” says Butterfield, “but we seem to 


be friends.” One of last year’s hit rec- 
ords, A Whiter Shade of Pale, by Eng- 
land's Procol Harum, was arranged 
around an organ theme inspired by 
Bach’s organ setting of the chorale 
Wachetauf. Beatle George Harrison ad- 
mits that the soaring trumpet obbligato 
in Penny Lane was inspired by the Sec- 
ond Brandenburg Concerto. Three of 
the five members of the New York 
Rock & Roll Ensemble are Juilliard 
products who double on oboe, organ 
and cello in order to alternate, and some- 
times combine, Bach's structure with 
rock's fluidity. 

Unlikely as it may seem, humor can 
also open a pathway to Bach, as has 
been shown over the past four Christ- 
mas seasons by the P.D.Q. Bach con 
certs organized by Composer Peter 
Schickele, 33 (Time, May 31). Through 
the medium of the fictitious P.D.Q., 
Schickele has perpetrated such neglected 
works as the oratorio Tie Seasonings 
(“Bide thy thyme, now thy subscription’s 
through”). At this year’s concerts, sched- 
uled for this week and next at Man- 
hattan’s Philharmonic Hall, he plans to 
premiére Toot Suite, a piece for three 
players at the same organ. What makes 
even his broadest buffoonery so dev- 
astating is his obviously knowledgeable, 
intimate feeling for Bach. “Mine,” he 
says, “is a satire of love,” 

For those who seek Bach through a 
more McLuhanesque medium, there is 
Switched-On Bach, a new LP of ten tran- 
scriptions performed on a Moog elec- 
tronic synthesizer. Partly due to its vogue 
among the rock generation, the album 
has sold 50,000 copies since its release 
five weeks ago, making it the hottest 
“classical” release in the country. Pi- 
anist Gould, reviewing it in the current 
issue of the Canadian monthly Saturday 
Night, hears “an inkling of the future” 
in it, calls it “the record of the year 
(no, let’s go all the way—the decade!).” 


Order and Spirit 


No matter what Bach derivative ini- 
tially captivates them, most young lis- 
teners eventually turn to the real thing. 
One result is that Bachanalia is ram- 
pant on U.S. campuses. And oddly, in 
this time of college riots and talk of rev 
olution, it is Bach’s granite solidity as 
much as his uplifting spirit that young 
people seem to respond to, It is as if 
he provided a firm ground-bass that sta- 
bilizes their improvisatory life style. Ex- 
plains David Rockefeller Jr.. 27, whose 
Boston-based Cantata Singers are an off- 
shoot of the 1963 Harvard Glee Club: 
“Bach just seems to make sense—there 
is order rather than chaos.” 

Order and spirit are the twin pillars 
of Bach’s enduring appeal. “He is char- 
acteristic of our era in that his music 
is equally balanced between mathematics 
and emotion,” says Violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin. “When we go to the moon, 
we shall need this same mixture: tech- 
nical precision and deep feeling.” 

In technique alone, Bach was prob- 
ably the most accomplished composer 
in the history of music. His mastery ol 
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contrapuntal devices such as fugues and 
canons, his handling of such particular 
forms as the concerto and the da capo 
aria, his uncanny sense of the inner re- 
lationships of any large structure, all 
spring from that rarefied realm where 
pure science blends into esthetics. “If a 
listener does anything well himself 

makes a fine chair or a beautiful piece 
of mechanical equipment—he recogniz- 
es the same integrity in Bach,” says Con 
ductor Robert Shaw. This is what makes 
Bach’s music an inexhaustible challenge 
and joy for performers. Cellist Pablo Ca- 
sals, 92, still begins each day with his life- 
long custom of playing preludes and 
fugues from The Well-tempered Clavier 
on the piano. Says he: “There is al 
ways something left to discover in it.” 

A crystalline logic underlies all of 
Bach's work—which is one reason why 
he is so often the favorite composer of 
mathematicians and scientists. But his 
music also throbs with a living pulse; 
his rhythms and harmonic modulations, 
however controlled, evolve with a seem- 
ing spontaneity. His endlessly inventive 
melodies, however neatly they fit into a 
scheme, rise and fall and intertwine 
with a lyrical life of their own. The 
most solid of his constructions are nev- 
ertheless charged with energy and in 
tensity. And as Robert Shaw points 
out, his lines serve not only to fill in 
the structure but also to define thoughts 
or emotions; “Counterpoint in a choral 
work is not counterpoint of line but of 
the human spirit.” 








Feeling of Transcendence 


The spiritual side of Bach has prob- 
ably prompted as much exaggeration 
as the notion that he is a dry, abstract 
musician's musician, Because so much 
of his work was intended for use in wor- 
ship, he has traditionally been known 
as “the fifth evangelist,” pealing out a 
musical gospel from some celestial or- 
gan loft. “For me,” wrote French or- 
ganist Charles Marie Widor in 1907, 
“Bach is the greatest of preachers.” Two 
years ago, three Venetian music lovers 
wrote to the Vatican weekly Osservatore 
della Domenica, suggesting that Bach, 
even though he was a Lutheran, ought 
to be canonized as a saint 

It is true that Bach’s chorales are 
still widely used at Protestant services- 
and in the ecumenical climate of mod 
ern Roman Catholicism, no organist 
would hesitate to use his setting of Lu- 
ther’s A Mighty Fortress as a prelude 
to Sunday Mass. Still, the mode of 
Christian worship ts not that of Bach's 
time, and the impact of his compositions, 
whether secular or sacred, stems large 
ly from a general feeling of transcen- 
dence in the music. “He will give Chris 
tuanity to Christians, Judaism to Jews, 
even Communism to Communists,” says 
Karl Richter, conductor of the Munich 
Bach Choir and Orchestra. Ultimately, 
says Helmut Walcha, “Bach opens a 
vista to the universe. After experiencing 
him, people feel there is meaning to 
life after all.” 

Yet Bach's spiritual depth alone clear 
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ly does not account for his force, any 
more than his forbidding technique does. 
What generates his awesome power is the 
dynamic equilibrium between both sides 
of his creative faculty. He gives a full 
measure of both head and heart, and 
stands as an exemplar not only of full- 
ness but, above all, of balance. Existen- 
tialist Jean-Paul Sartre, of all people, 
once wrote of Bach: “He taught how to 
find originality within an established dis- 
cipline; actually—how to live.” 


Artisan with Tools 


Bach himself never dreamed of such 
a thing. Rarely has an artist ever worked 
with less thought of teaching posterity. 
He considered himself not an artist, 
but an artisan, no more elevated in stat- 
ure than a cabinetmaker with his tools 
and wood. This was before the Ro- 
mantic era introduced a more heroic, 
self-indulgent conception of the artist; 
sull, even some of Bach's contemporaries 
were afflicted with careerism and flash- 
es of temperament. Bach, throughout 
his life, merely tried to do an honest 
job, “I was obliged to be industrious,” 
he said. “Whoever is equally industrious 
will succeed just equally well.” 

Although scores of books have been 
written about Bach and his family, the 
underlying personality of the man ts 
known only in the most shadowy way. 
It is, in fact, almost as much an es- 
thetic miracle that this foursquare Ger- 
man burgher could produce the great- 
est music in history as it is that a 
glover’s son from Stratford could write 
plays that are the glory of the English 
language. Bach was born in 1685 at Ei- 
senach, a town on the edge of the Thu- 
ringian Forest that is still dominated 
by the Wartburg, the medieval castle 
where Luther translated the New Tes- 
tament into German in 1522. Bach's an- 
cestors had provided the region with 
town bandsmen, organists and compos- 
ers for generations; eventually the word 
Bach, which means “brook” in German, 
became a synonym for “musician.” Se- 


bastian studied with his violinist father 
until he was orphaned at the age of 
nine, then continued with an older broth- 
er who was an organist. After solid sec- 
ondary schooling—the classics and cat- 
echism—and some experience as a choir- 
boy, he set out at 18 on a career as a 
journeyman musician. 

The next decade formed the patterns 
that were to run throughout his life. In 
various Thuringian posts, he repeatedly 
got into squabbles with his civic and cler- 
ical bosses, which his temper and stub- 
bornness did nothing to smooth over. 
He won little or no attention for his com- 
positions, and even had to shrug off com 
plaints that his organ playing confused 
congregations with “surprising Variations 
and irrelevant ornaments.” He was 
plagued by incompetent musicians; one 
of them once attacked him with a stick 
after Bach called him “a nanny-goat bas- 
soonist.” But Bach persisted in his study 
of the best European composers, par 
ticularly such Italians as Vivaldi and Co- 
relli, whom he valued for their clarity 
and economy of line. In 1707, he mar 
ried his cousin Maria Barbara Bach, 
the first of his two wives, and in 1708 fa- 
thered the first of his 20 children (of 
whom ten died in childhood) 

At 23, Bach joined the court of Wei- 
mar’s Duke Wilhelm Ernst as violinist 
and organist. There he flourished for 
nine years as an organ virtuoso and com 
posed his first great works for the in- 
strument: Fantasia and Fugue in G 
Minor, Passacaglia in C Minor. As his 
fame began to spread through Germany, 
towns and churches invited him to test 
new organs—always an occasion for 
wining, dining and bravura performing 
France's leading organist, Jean Louis 
Marchand, once ducked out of Dresden 
rather than answer a challenge to a mu- 
sical duel with Bach. When Bach played, 
reported one witness, “his feet flew over 
the pedals as though they had wings, 
and powerful sounds roared like thun- 
der through the church.” Bach described 
his own technique with so much hu- 





SAN FRANCISCO CAROLERS 
Plus a song for pipe smoking and a cantata to coffee. 
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mility that it may actually have been 
irony: “You only have to hit the right 
notes at the right time, and the in 
strument plays itself.” 

Passed over for the job of court con- 
ductor at Weimar, Bach landed a simi- 
lar position with Prince Leopold of An- 
halt-Céthen; the defection so angered 
Duke Wilhelm that Bach was clapped 
in the Weimar jail for a month. Once 
he arrived at Céthen, Bach devoted 
five placid, productive years to superb 
keyboard and chamber pieces, including 
the French Suites for harpsichord, the 
unaccompanied music for cello and vi- 
olin, and the six Brandenburg Concertos, 
This period is usually labeled Bach's sec- 
ular phase, though he was not fussy 
about the distinction between sacred 
and secular. Bach often borrowed from 
his secular music for sacred occasions, 
just as Martin Luther had used love 
songs and barrack ballads for some of 
his chorales. He even turned out such 
mundane pieces as a song on the joys 
of pipe smoking or a cantata about the 
glories of coffee. But the attitude be- 
hind all of his music was, as he noted 
in his manuscripts, “Deo soli gloria” 
(to God alone the glory) 

His fortunes declined at Cothen af- 
ter Prince Leopold married an unmusical 
wife. In a monumental miscalculation, 
Bach accepted the post of choirmaster 
at Leipzig’s St. Thomas Church. The sal 
ary and social status were lower, the liv 
ing conditions drearier, and the duties 
more onerous. Besides being responsible 
for the music in two Leipzig churches, 
Bach had minor chores at two others, 
even had to teach catechism and act as 
proctor to choirboys. His family ob- 
ligations were increasing too, After the 
death of Barbara, he had married a pro- 
fessional singer named Anna Magdalena 
Wilcken in 1721; she became stepmother 
to the four surviving children, and was 
to bear him another 13 herself, Beyond 
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THE HOTTEST “CLASSICAL 
In a word, cool 


all this, he found himself entangled in 
drawn-out quarrels with the church rec- 
tor and the municipal council 


Teacher and Technician 


Somehow, over the next 15 years or 
so, he managed to pour out Masses, pas- 
sions, oratorios and a large share of 
the 350 cantatas he is believed to have 
written (of which 224 survive). Yet 
Bach's listeners remained unimpressed. 
At the first performance of his St. Mai- 
thew Passion, one puritanical woman 
in the congregation cried out in dis- 
may: “Heaven help us! It might be an 
opera!” 

In his later years, Bach gradually 
turned away from church composition 
and developed an even more austere 
and adventurous secular idiom, seem- 
ingly for his own satisfaction. He had al- 
ways been a teacher, first to his chil- 
dren and then to paying pupils, He was 
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one of the first keyboard instructors to 
introduce the use of the thumb and to ad- 
vocate playing with curved rather than 
straight fingers. He told his composition 
students that contrapuntal lines should 
be like people in a conversation—each 
speaking grammatically, completing his 
sentences and remaining silent when he 
had nothing to add. Now, in the com- 
positions of his 50s and 60s, Bach be- 
came more than ever a teacher. He 
produced collection after collection sum- 
ming up the accumulated skill of a life- 
time: the Goldberg Variations for harp- 
sichord, the Catechism Preludes for 
organ, the unfinished The Art of Fugue. 

A single worldly triumph crowned 
Bach's old age. King Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, a gifted amateur musician, in- 
vited him to the court at Potsdam. 
When he arrived, Frederick immediately 
dismissed his minions, exclaiming: “Old 
Bach is here!” The two then spent an eve- 
ning together, and Bach delighted Fred- 
erick by improvising a fugue on one of 
Frederick's themes. After returning 
home, Bach wrote an extensive chamber 
cycle on the same theme and sent it to 
Frederick with the tithe Musical Of- 
fering. Soon after this, Bach's over- 
worked eyes as well as his rugged con- 
stitution began to fail. Two operations 
on his eyes only weakened him further. 
Finally, at 65, just before dying, he lay 
in bed, totally blind, and dictated his 
last composition: the chorale Before Thy 
Throne I Stand 


Veneration and Desecration 


Bach was the last great voice of the 
polyphonic style that had lasted since 
the early 17th century. The very forms 
he favored—fugue, church cantata, mo- 
tet—were outmoded as he used them, 
and he knew it. “My art,” he said, “has 
become old-fashioned,” 

The new trend in music moved away 
from virile counterpoint toward softer 
melody and simple accompaniment, 
from rich harmonic modulations toward 
more basic cadences, and from daring 
elaboration toward the cultivation of 
controlled elegance. Bach’s composer 
sons—notably Carl Philipp Emanuel, Jo- 
hann Christian and Wilhelm Friedemann 

were all attracted to this style. After 
his death, Bach was mourned as a fine or- 
ganist and teacher, but for 70 years his 
reputation as a Composer was kept alive 
only by a few enthusiasts and com- 
posers, notably Mozart and Beethoven 

In 1829, Felix Mendelssohn, then 20, 
conducted a Berlin performance of the 
St, Matthew Passion. Although severely 
cut and subjected to a much doctored or- 
chestration, the music awoke the public 
to Bach, Thereafter, the 19th century 
treated him with a mixture of vener- 
ation and desecration. His choral works 
were frequently performed, but with 
muddy-sounding 1,000-voice choirs and 
thick, brass-bottomed orchestras. His 
original scores were collected over a pe- 
riod of 50 years for the definitive 60-vol- 
ume Bach-Gesellschaft edition of his 
works, completed in 1900 (a new, even 
more complete edition is now under 
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way). But they contained few indications 
of tempo, dynamics or phrasing, so many 
publishers continued to issue altered, ex- 
panded and “improved” editions. Gou- 
nod thought nothing of using the C 
Major Prelude from The Well-Tempered 
mere accompaniment to 
his saccharine melody for Ave Maria 
The beginning of the modern out- 
look came in 1905, with the publication 
of Albert Schweitzer’s two-volume mu- 
sicological study J. S. Bach. Besides il- 
luminating the context of Bach’s works 
and propounding a more scrupulous per- 
forming style, Schweitzer showed that 
many seeming peculiarities in Bach came 
from his “pictorial” method of wedding 
music to text: a wiggling melody when 
a line refers to a Biblical serpent, an up- 
ward line when mists rise, and so on 
Following Schweitzer, Harpsichordist 
Wanda Landowska, Cellist Pablo Casals 
and Guitarist Andrés Segovia joined in 


Clavier as a 





CASALS 


a virtual crusade to give Bach’s music 
greater authenticity—and a wider hear- 
ing. By contemporary standards, their 
playing was still impure; Casals always 
said he interpreted Bach “like any oth- 
er composer, like Chopin, like Brahms.” 
Their glorious music gave vital impetus 
to the more scholarly researchers and 
performers who have succeeded them 
“We are closer to the true Bach to- 
day than at any other time since his 
death,” says German Musicologist Frie- 
drich Smend. He may be right, but it 
all depends on who is meant by “we.” 
The back-to-Bach purists, capitalizing 
on rediscoveries of Baroque instrumental 
design and technique, have laudably 
stressed pared-down choruses and or- 
chestras, lively rhythm and clean, lin- 
ear texture. They prefer Bach played 
with recorders rather than flutes, harp- 
sichords rather than pianos, modest 
18th century-style organs rather than 
the ear-boggling supermachines favored 
by César Franck. Occasionally, the pur- 
ists have gone too far. One famous tn- 
cident in music circles concerns an em- 
bellishment that an eminent harpsichord- 
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ist had been playing for years; it turned 
out to be an ink blot on the score 

The popularizers, on the other hand, 
claim to be close to what Bach's tn- 
tentions would be if he were alive today 
and could avail himself of modern mu- 
sical resources. They argue, with some 
justice, that Bach himself was an in- 
veterate transcriber, of both his own 
works and others’. And they point out 
that he did not specify the instrumen- 
tation for many of his scores—The Art 
of Fugue is completely abstract in that 
sense, and the pieces that he wrote for 
“clavier™ could be for any keyboard in- 
strument. Yet the popularizers, too, have 
sometimes gone too far. In concert halls 
and in Walt Disney's 1940 film Fan 
tasia, millions of Americans were in- 
troduced to Bach through Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski’s lush symphonic 
transcriptions of the organ preludes and 


toccatas. The only trouble with them 





RICHTER 
With crystalline logic and a D-major love of life. 


was that they presented Bach draped in 
the purple robes of Wagner. 

Some of the best Bach performances 
in the world now come from musicians 
who combine the purists’ expertise with 
an intensely personal and contemporary 
style—Pianists Tureck and Gould, for 
example, or Conductor Richter. “All at- 
tempts at the ‘authentic’ derive from a 
certain snobbishness,” says Richter. 
“This doesn’t mean that one shouldn't 
use approximately the kind of orchestra 
and instruments that Bach prescribed. 
But as a whole, properly performed, 
Bach always will stay right in the spirit 
of the present.” Richter measures his 
own success by the fact that romantics 
accuse him of being a purist and pur- 
ists dismiss him as a romantic 

The argument rages on, and probably 
always will. It is one more aspect of 
the limitless fascination Bach exerts. “In 
the 21st century, there will be other 
music, other attitudes toward music, and 
Bach is still going to be there,” says Ro- 
salyn Tureck. “He will be influential 
and meaningful even when he’s played 
on unimaginable instruments and in 


combinations of sounds beyond the 
whole electronic movement.” 

Even the creators of new music that 
points firmly away from Bach cannot es- 
cape him. He is too deeply embedded in 
the curriculum of music conservatories, 
and he towers too imposingly as an un- 
rivaled craftsman. Polish Composer 
Krzysztof Penderecki, 35, acknowledges 
the continuity between Bach and his own 
St. Luke Passion (1966) by spelling out 
the master’s name in a recurring cantus 
firmus: B flat, A, C, H (the German no- 
tation for B natural). Used by Bach him- 
self in The Art of Fugue, the motif is a 
traditional tribute that has been paid by 
composers as diverse as Schumann, Liszt 


and Webern. 
Perpetual Presence 


The eternal mystery is that an artist 
who seemed to his contemporaries so 
backward-looking should seem to his 
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SCHWEITZER 


successors so forward-looking. Com- 
pared with Monteverdi or Beethoven 
or Schoenberg, he was not an inno- 
vator, Historically Bach’s distinction was 
to summarize and culminate all the mu- 
sical developments that led up to him. 
But he did this with such subtlety and 
daring, such piety and passion, that he 
ended up reconciling, completing and ex- 
tending everything he touched, thereby 
preparing music for the centuries ahead. 
It has been said that the history of phi- 
losophy consists of a series of footnotes 
to Plato. It might just as easily be argued 
that the history of music since the 18th 
century has consisted of a series of va- 
riations on Bach. Without knowing it, 
he divided music history into two basic 
periods: pre-Bach and post-Bach. The 
difference between the two is that in the 
post-Bach era, he ts a perpetual presence 

For proof, music lovers have only to 
look around them and listen this Christ- 
mas—in churches and concert halls, on 
campuses and in record stores, in homes 
and on the streets. Then they, too, can 
say with Frederick the Great: “Old Bach 
is here.” 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Rebellion in the Backyard 


Florence, the city where Girolamo Sa- 
vonarola preached in defiance of a Ren- 
aissance Pope, Alexander VI, has an- 
other rebel priest on its hands. In fact, 
the name of Don Enzo Mazzi, 41, has al 
ready become known all over Italy as 
a symbol of the clerical protest that 
has broken out even in Roman Ca 
tholicism’s own backyard 

Father Mazzi was for 14 years pas 
tor of the church of Santa Maria Delle 
Grazie in the drab, working-class Flor- 
entine suburb of Isolotto. On the theo 
ry that conventional methods would 
have no impact on his parishioners 
most of whom regularly vote Communist 
or Socialist, Mazzi shucked his cassock 
and collar for the jacket and high- 
necked sweater of the Italian workman 
He performed Masses, marriages and fu- 
neral services without accepting the cus- 
tomary stipends, and converted his rec 
tory into an orphanage. Although Maz- 
zi's ecclesiastical superiors were cool to 
his worker-priest style, they could hard 
ly complain. Membership in his parish 
increased from 100 to 2,500, and in 
1957 he was able to finance the con 
struction of a new and larger church 

Insulting Attitude. Father Mazzi’s 
troubles began last September, when a 
group of left-wing Catholic laymen in 
nearby Parma briefly occupied the city’s 
cathedral to protest what they called 
“episcopal authoritarianism.” Mazzi 
along with three other priests and 150 
Florentine laymen, sent the rebels a let 
ter of support. Florence’s archbishop, Er- 
menegildo Cardinal Florit, then wrote 
Mazzi, reproving him for “an insulting 
attitude to the authority of the church * 
Florit ordered the priest to retract his let 
ter or resign. Mazzi refused, and 108 
priests of the city petitioned the cardinal 
to re-examine his condemnation 

Last month Mazzi compounded his 
defiance by privately publishing a chil 
dren's catechism that he had been using 
for religious instruction in Isolotto, The 
catechism stressed the working-class or 
igins of Jesus. Cardinal Florit forbade 
other Florence priests to use the cat 
echism and complained that it portrayed 
Christ only as an “agitator” and would 
contribute to “social tension.” Once 
again he asked Mazzi to resign 

Threat to Unity. When Mazzi re 
fused, the cardinal unceremoniously 
fired him, on the ground that his pres 
ence in Isolotto was a threat to “ec 
clesiastical unity.” Shortly thereafter 
more than 1,500 of Mazzi’s parishioners 
trekked through pouring rain for a pro- 
test demonstration outside the cathedral, 
where the cardinal was saying Mass— 
in Latin. Later, 40 Roman residents, to 
demonstrate support for Mazzi, held a 
sit-in in St. Peter's Square below Pope 
Paul's apartment. 

Last week the cardinal explained that 


he had removed Mazzi not as pun 
ishment but for “a period of reflection” 
—possibly hinting at a more conciliatory 
position. As for Don Mazzi, he insisted 
that if he is not reinstated, he will seek 
a job in Isolotto as an electrician’s ap 
prentice. “To obey the hierarchy ts to ig- 
nore the deepest needs of the poor,” he 
said. “But to satisfy these needs is to en 
counter the opposition of the hierarchy 
So we have to become either Pharisees 
or rebels. And we don’t want to be 
come either.” 





FATHER MAZZI & PARISHIONERS 
Defiance compounded 


Magna Carta for Theology 


Almost every other day, it seems, 
Pope Paul issues a new admonition 
against Roman Catholic priests, bishops 
and laymen whom he considers to be 
flirting with heresy for their challenge 
to the magisterium of Rome. Last week, 
38 leading theologians answered the 
Pope by releasing a statement that de- 
manded, tn effect, a Magna Carta of in- 
tellectual freedom in the church 

The statement, which will be sent to 
Pope Paul for his consideration, was 
signed by some of the most respected 
theological minds of Roman Cathol 
icism. They included Switzerland's Hans 
King, the Dominicans’ Edward Schil 
lebeeckx of Holland and Yves Congar 
of France, German Jesuit Karl Rahner 
and American Jesuit Biblical Scholar 
John McKenzie. “In genuine, complete 
and unambiguous loyalty to the church,” 
began the statement, which was drafted 
by Kiing and German Jesuit Johannes 
Neumann, “the undersigned theologians 
feel compelled to point out publicly 
that the freedom of theologians in the 
service of the church, regained by the 
Second Vatican Council, must not again 
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be jeopardized.” The signers added that 
doctrinal errors today cannot be rooted 
out by force but only by debate and di- 
alogue. “Any form of Inquisition, how- 
ever subtle, not only harms the de- 
velopment of sound theology; it also 
causes irreparable damage to the cred- 
ibility of the church.” 

The theologians proposed seven spe- 
cific reforms. The most notable was a de- 
mand that the Sacred Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, now dom- 
inated by conservatives, be revamped 
to reflect a wider spectrum of theolog- 
ical opinion, The statement also de- 
clared that no theologian accused of 
error should be heard in secret, and 
that if a hearing is necessary, the case 
should be decided by a board of ex- 
perts, half of them chosen by the de- 
fendant himself. 


JEWS 
Vanishing Colony 


Last week, in the sleepy port city of 
Cochin (pop. 35,076) on India’s Mal- 
abar coast, glittering strips of tinsel and 
Stars of David were strung over a nar- 
row two-mile street known locally as 
“Jew Town.” Nearly 200 religious schol- 
ars, archaeologists and historians from 
Asia, Europe and the U.S. were in 
town, along with a delegation of Indian 
leaders led by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. The guests had gathered to com- 
memorate the 1900th anniversary of 
one of the smallest (100 people) but 
most resilient communities in the Dias- 
pora: the Jews of Cochin. 

According to legend, the Cochin Jews 
arrived on the Malabar coast around 
70 A.D., fleeing from Roman persecution 
in the Holy Land. By the end of the 
Ist century there was a thriving Jewish 
community in Cranganore, 20 miles 
north of Cochin. 

Princely Parasol. In A.D. 379, Hin- 
du King Sri Parkaran Iravi Vanmar 
granted the village of Anjuvannam to 
an Indian Jewish leader named Joseph 
Rabban. Rabban was also given the 
title of prince, along with 72 proprietary 
rights including the privilege of levying 
taxes and such royal honors as “a cloth 
spread in front to walk on, a parasol, a 
drum, a trumpet and a garland.” In 
1524, jealous Arab merchants, accusing 
the Jews of trying to take over the pep- 
per trade, stirred up a holy war against 
the community by Indian natives. Cran- 
ganore was sacked, its homes and syn- 
agogue burned. Most of the survivors 
fied to Cochin and sought the pro- 
tection of its maharajah. Although a 
Hindu, he treated them kindly, and in 
1568 permitted them to rebuild their syn- 
agogue next door to his palace. 

White Against Black. Through the 
centuries, Cochin’s Jews have adopted 
many Indian religious traditions. Mortar 
for the walls of their synagogue was 
mixed with coconut water, which Hin- 
dus use for sacred occasions. The cer- 
emonial dress of a Cochin Jewish woman 
is a heavy gold brocade sarong and 
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blouse, worn by Malabar Indian wom- 
en at weddings. But the Cochin Jews 
have stoutly preserved their religious Or- 
thodoxy, even though the community 
so far as it is known has never had a 
rabbi. (Many isolated Jewish colonies 
in India get along without rabbis.) 
Despite its ability to survive against 
non-Jewish foes, the Cochin community 
has dwindled alarmingly in recent years. 
One problem its that many young Co- 
chinese have emigrated to Israel. An- 
other is that the colony is divided by 
an internecine feud between “white 
Jews,” who are descendants of traders, 
and “black Jews,” who the “whites” 
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BLOWING THE SHOFAR IN COCHIN 
Last blaze? 


say are the descendants of converted 
slaves. The white Jews, whose ancestors 
came from Europe and Baghdad, tend 
to be fair-skinned, while the black Jews 
are darker-complexioned. White families 
will not allow their daughters to marry 
into black families. Today, few Cochin 
Jews believe their community can last 
more than several decades. “This is our 
last blaze of light before we vanish,” 
said one male leader of the colony. 

In another footnote to Jewish his- 
tory, the Spanish government last week 
issued a decree under which Madrid’s 
Jewish community was officially reg- 
istered under Spain's religious-liberty 
law. Passed two years ago, it allowed 
the public practice of non-Catholic re- 
ligions. To all intents and purposes, 
Jews have enjoyed tolerance in Spain 
under the constitution of 1869, which 
proclaimed limited religious freedom, 
and under the 1966 law. All the same, 
last week's decree marked the first time 
since Jews were expelled from Spain 
in 1492, during the Inquisition, that 
they had been officially and formally 
granted the right to religious freedom 
by the Spanish state. 





MILESTONES 


Married. James A. Pike, 55, icon- 
oclastic Episcopal cleric who resigned 
as Bishop of the California Diocese in 
1966 to pursue philosophical research; 
and Diane Kennedy, 30, who met Pike 
two years ago in Berkeley and collab- 
orated with him on his most recent 
book, The Other Side, an account of 
his spiritualistic adventures in trying to 
contact his dead son; she for the first 
time, he for the third (his first mar- 
riage was annulled in 1941, his second 
ended in divorce); in what Pike termed 
an “ecumenical Christian service” at a 
Methodist church in San Jose, Calif 





Divorced. Peter Sellers, 43, Britain's 
bumbling prince of the clowns (The 
Pink Panther, Dr. Strangelove); by Britt 
Ecklund, 25, sometime Swedish actress; 
on uncontested grounds of cruelty; af- 
ter nearly five years of marriage, one 
child; in London. 


Divorced. Sammy Davis Jr., 43, di- 
minutive, jumping jack-of-all show busi- 
ness and one of the world’s highest- 
paid Negro entertainers; by May Britt, 
31, lissome Swedish actress, on grounds 
of mental cruelty; after eight years of 
marriage, three children, two of them 
adopted; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. John Steinbeck, 66, one of 
this century's greatest American authors 
(see BOOKs). 


Died. Earl Eisenhower, 70, younger 
brother of former President Dwight Ei- 
senhower, who once served a term in 
the Illinois State Legislature; of a heart 
attack; in Scottsdale, Ariz. A staid busi- 
nessman for 35 years, Earl plunged 
into politics in 1964, was top Republican 
vote getter in an unprecedented at-large 
election for the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives. Two years later he ran for 
clerk of heavily Democratic Cook Coun- 
ty. He lost by a substantial margin and 
retired to Arizona. 


Died. Colonel! Segismundo Casado, 
75, Spanish Loyalist officer who in the 
closing days of the Civil War seized Ma- 
drid and surrendered the city to Fran- 
co in hopes of ending the bloodshed; 
of a heart attack; in Madrid, One of 
the few professional officers to march 
under the Loyalist banner, Casado was 
nevertheless distrustful of the Commu- 
nists in Loyalist forces; in 1939, when 
the Reds vowed to defend Madrid to 
the death, he turned on his former al- 
lies and imprisoned their leaders, thus ef- 
fectively ending the battle. 


Died. Norman Thomas, 84, grand 
old Socialist and social critic (see THE 
Nation). 


Died. Jess Willard, 86, ex-heavyweight 
champ and boxing’s “Great White 
Hope” in the early 1900s (see Sport). 
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NEW MAGIC IN ANIMATION 


‘O hear artists tell it, art these days 

is almost anything that strikes the 
eye. Framed empty space, neon bulbs, 
rooms with booming loudspeakers, a de- 
liberately ill-tuned radio set—all qualify. 
But one kind of art that has been around 
quite a while has been all but ignored— 
animated film. Though now sophisti- 
cated in its techniques and clearly un- 
limited in its subject range, animation 
as an art form has been largely con- 
fined to exercises in television com- 
mercials, kiddie cartoons, and a few 
arty shorts that are of the kind that are 
only noticed at film festivals. 

That was before Yellow 
Submarine. Ostensibly a mov- 
ie about the Beatles, Subma- 
rine in reality is an 87-minute 
mélange of arty art work and 
allusory sight gags, which has 
turned into a smash hit, de- 
lighting adolescents and es- 
thetes alike. Currently, it is 
second only to Funny Girl at 
the box office 

Yellow Submarine combines 
every trick and treat of film 
animation with a dazzle of 
takeoffs on schools and styles 
of art. Picassoesque mon- 
sters compete with gentle gro- 
tesques from Dr. Seussland. 
Graham Sutherlandish plants 
burst in and out of bloom. 
Plump Edwardians wander 
with suave decadence out of 
Aubrey Beardsley'’s world, 
and creatures consume them- 
selves with Steinbergian detach- 
ment. There are silk screens 
from Warholville and numbers 
from Indiana. Psychedelia 
explodes and art nouveau 
swirls in the most unexpected 
places. Corridor doors are open 
on surrealist nightmares, Freudian sym- 
bolisms and early movies—all combined 
in a swiveting, swirling splurge of phan- 
tasmagoria, puns, pastiches and visual 
non sequiturs. 

Lost Allegory. Yellow Submarine 
has set sail under somewhat false pre- 
tenses. For one thing, most of its ad- 
vertising gives the impression that the 
Beatles made it, though almost their 
only contribution consists of excerpts 
from their records, plus three new and 
not notable songs. Secondly, the cred- 
its state that it is based on John Len- 
non’s and Paul McCartney's song by 
the same name, but the story line of 
the film has very little in common with 
that simplistic little allegory about goof- 
ing off on barbiturate capsules (“yellow 
submarines”’). 

The plot, in fact, is minimal. A pleas- 
ant place called Pepperland is invaded 
by a tribe of amorphous music-hating 
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monsters called the Blue Meanies, who 
launch a devastating attack with “splotch 
guns,” which drain their victims of col- 
or, and a ferocious Flying Glove, with 
jet propulsion and a sinister intelligence 
of its own. The Meanies’ ranks fight 
the Apple Bonkers (who drop big green 
apples on people's heads) and the Snap- 
ping Turtle Turks with sharks’ mouths 
for stomachs. 

One Pepperlander manages to escape. 
White-mustachioed Old Fred climbs into 
the Yellow submarine (which is inex- 
plicably parked on the summit of an 
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EDELMANN AT DESK IN DUSSELDORF 
Getting there is all the fun. 





Aztec pyramid) and takes off to bring 
somebody—anybody—to help. He ends 
up in Liverpool and finds the Beatles. 
After a voyage through some inde- 
terminate fantasy land of Outer Space 
or Sea Bottom, inhabited by terrors, de- 
mons and malevolent monsters, they 
make it back to Pepperland and van- 
quish the Meanies with Beatlemusic and 
LOVE. 

It is the getting there that is all the 
fun. Bits and pieces of Beatle classics be- 
come wildly improbable visualizations. 
Eleanor Rigby's “lonely people” are 
trapped in telephone booths or seen pa- 
thetically befriending stray cats against 
the grimy bleakness of halftone pho- 
tographs of Liverpool itself. Lucy in 
the Sky With Diamonds suddenly and 
inexplicably appears as a girl on a car- 
rousel horse, surrounded not by dia- 
monds but dancers from old movie mu- 
sicals, When I’m 64 becomes a trip 








through the Sea of Time, where clocks 
race forward and backward and the 
Beatles sprout suffocating white beards. 
And the Yellow Submarine itself is a 
far cry from the friendly houseboat of 
the song; it is a jam-crammed maze of 
machinery, levers, toggles and buttons 
that visually mocks every science-fic- 
tion film ever made 

Monsters and Hamburgers. The per- 
ils they encounter would have delighted 
Edward Lear. There are the Kinky Boot 
Beasts, the Punching Bag Monster, the 
Cocktail Party Giggle Monster and the 
Running Indian Monster—who takes 
flight when the sub providentially dis- 
gorges a troop of U.S. cavalry. The vo- 
racious Vacuum Flask Monster inhales 
everything in sight—including the sub- 
marine. Eventually he makes the mis- 
take of sucking up his own 
tail, swallows himself and dis- 
appears, thereby liberating the 
heroes to continue their voy- 
age. They do so only to foun- 
der in the op-tight Sea of 
Holes. In a joke more pop 
than op, Ringo leads Old Fred 
through a Claes Oldenburg as- 
semblage of gigantic hamburg- 
ers, Coke bottles and oversized 
fruit. Explains Ringo: “It’s my 
friends’ display—they’re just 
displaying around.” 

The whole surrealistic mix 
of pictures, words, songs and 
images is the result of two 
years of bickering and brain- 
storming by an international 
collection of diverse talents. 
In the beginning was Al Bro- 
dax, head of the Television 
and Motion Pictures Division 
of King Features Syndicate. 
For the past decade, Brodax 
has produced over 500 an- 
imated shorts for TV on King 
Features properties. One of his 
subjects was the Beatles, and 
somehow he started thinking 
about them in conjunction 
with Walt Disney's 1940 fea- 
ture, Fantasia—a landmark in the de- 
velopment of animation, Why not a 
feature-length animated film on a Beat- 
les theme? 

Hitler as Model. With a green light 
from the Beatles, Brodax went to work 
with a Czech-born commercial artist 
named Heinz Edelmann, whose work 
he had noticed in a German magazine. 
Edelmann proved to have an antic vi- 
sual imagination that provides Subma- 
rine with its distinctive character. Edel- 
mann drew the characters and most of 
the backgrounds, 

His sketches were then turned over 
to a roster of 40 animators and 140 tech- 
nical artists, who made some 500,000 
drawings altogether. This is considerably 
less art work than was used by Walt Dis- 
ney, whose techniques were developed 
to simulate the motions of real life. Ani- 
mators like John Hubley rebelled against 
Disney's sleek realism. They produced 
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films that frankly displayed their char- 
acters as drawings, not people, Back- 
grounds were not landscapes, but sketch- 
es. The results were such creations as 
Gerald McBoing Boing and Mr. Ma- 
goo. Candidly stylized, outrageously un 
realistic, they made a kind of claim to 
be art. Edelmann and Submarine ob- 
viously belong to this tradition rather 
than Disney's. He chooses to seize at- 
titudes rather than to simulate motion 
His characters strut, jerk and visually 
stutter across landscapes that never were 
The result is unreal and enormously 


Edelmann took considerable trouble 
with his principal characters—studying 
the Beatles’ film, A Hard Day's Night 
to get their characteristic walks, and 
watching an old newsreel of Hitler as a 
model for some of the movements of 
the Chief Blue Meanie. Edelmann’s out 
right inventions came from everywhere 

including the unconscious. He thinks 
he may have got the idea of the shark- 
stomached Snapping Turtle Turks be 
cause of a Turk he knew who once 
forced an indigesuble Turkish meal on 
him. He considers the Flying Glove an 
apt symbol of evil, since “gloves are 
worn by criminals and therefore stand 
for action in a secret, malevolent way.” 
He feels that his inclusion of the me 
chanical soccer players in the Eleanor 
Righy sequence was inspired by his 
loathing of the game at which his fa 
ther used to be a star 

Most of the images have less dark 
ling origins. The Sea of Holes (“Or is 
it the Holy See?” quips John Lennon) 
Was Originally intended to go with the 
Beatle song, Fixing a Hole, which was 
later dropped from the sound track. It 
obviously reflects a conscious or sub 
conscious memory Of episodes in the 
movie 200]. The cotton-tailed, clown 
faced Nowhere Man is a satire on in 
tellectuals (“So tthe time, so much to 
know”) 

Style or Nothing. Looking at the 
work in progress, Ringo complained that 
the pictures of him made his nose too 
short, and it was promptly lengthened 
But likeness was never really the point 
of Submarine. It is style or nothing. It 
the result seems less a coherent story 
than a two-hour pot high, Submarine 
is stull a breakthrough combination of 
the feature film and art's intimacy with 
the unconscious 

Is it art? Well, probably not in the 
sense that Matthew Arnold demanded 
of “high seriousness,” It certainly can- 
not be hung on a wall or stood in an al 
cove. But it is gay, handsome, inven- 
tive, and it is at least as much fun to 
look at as most of the work in con- 
temporary galleries. As for its authors, 
they are inspired by their own success 
Edelmann is now thinking about an 
imating J. R. R. Tolkien's The Lord of 
the Rings trilogy, with its enchanted 
landscapes, gnomes and elves. “Anima- 
uon is an extension of painting, be 
cause it adds the element of time,” he 
says. “The future of animation is as lim 
itless as the imagination.” 
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THE THEATER 





REPERTORY 
Elizabethan Greeks 


Beware of Tyrone Guthrie bearing 
Greek gifts. The pity and terror of trag. 
edy are alien to his impish nature. He 
has an irresistible urge to inject mo 
dernity into a classic through props, 
Stage tricks and character stunts rather 
than to extract what is timelessly sig 
nificant in the play. He is more like an 
M.C. introducing novelty acts than a di 
rector exploring drama. All of these 
traits mar his direction of the Minne 
sota Theater Company’s The House of 
Atreus. The production ts ambitious in 
intent but puny in passion, execution 
and depth 

The House of Atreus is an adaptation 
by John Lewin of Aeschylus’ trilogy, 





ORESTES & CLYTEMNESTRA 
Ambitious in intent but puny in passion. 


The Oresteia. Agamemnon has sacrificed 
his daughter Iphigenia to win from the 
gods a favoring wind that will speed 
his fleet to Troy. Mad with grief and 
fury. his Queen, Clytemnestra, awaits 
the return of the victorious King from 
the Trojan War, and while he is in his 
bath she stabs him to death. Aided by 
his sister Electra, Agamemnon’s son Or 
estes in turn murders both his mother 
and her lover Aegisthus. Pursued by 
the Furies, Orestes is tried before the 
goddess of Athens and acquitted at Apol 
Jo's intercession. But for the future, the 
goddess makes a compact “between the 
light of the mind and the voices of the 
blood.” 

In the Guthrie production, the cast 
wears somber masks as they did in the 
original Greek production, and for a 
while this adds a dimension of hicratic 
awe to the play, but soon the lack of 
human expressions reduces the effect 
to a kind of puppet show. The wom- 
en's roles are played by men, also a cus 
tom with the ancients. At the outset, 
this is forceful and a trifle unsettling 
Yet eventually the lack of sexual dif- 


ferentiation erases the central fact that 
this is a bitter domestic tragedy 

The language transpositions from the 
Greek lack cloquence, spareness or pre 
cision, and the contemporary colloquial 
isms jar the ear. Lines like “You mean 
you intend to kill your mother?” pro- 
duce wildly inappropriate laughter from 
an audience saturated with Freud. The 
prevailing style of the evening ts that 
of neo-Shakespearean swashbuckling, 
and the barely adequate cast seems to rel 
ish all opportunities for bombast and 
comic clowning. The chorus resembles 
the witches from Muacheth multiplied 
The murders might as well have been 
performed by Richard III. Elizabethan 
Greeks are a novelty all mght. but they 
reduce the play to historical pageantry. 
horseplay and melodrama when it ought 
to be blindingly focused On man’s tn 
eluctable rendezvous with fate 


OFF BROADWAY 
Play v. Players 


The Negro Ensemble Company seems 
to be forging a dubious tradiuon of bril 





liantly staging mediocre material. Last 
season, the company managed to make 
interesting evenings out of two rather 
lumbering efforts from Africa—Song 
of the Lusitanian Bogey and Kongi's 
Harvest. The play the Negro Ensemble 
offered last week lumbers out of dark 
est Georgia, God Is a (Guess What?) 
was written by Atlanta Schoolteacher 
Ray Mclver, whose intention was clear 
ly to make a cutting satire of black 
white relations in the U.S 

Melver’s intentions unfortunately out 
run his wit; the jokes are just not bright 
enough to shine up the clichés about 
Whitey’s hypocrisies—ecclesiastical and 
lay. But the players of the Negro En 
semble, under the direction of Michael 
A. Schultz, endow this “minstrel-mo- 
rality play” with a lively inventiveness 
and bounce it was never born with. Ar 
thur French and David Downing are no 
table as a comic couple of end men in 
whiteface out to stage a “traditional 
American lynching” on a long-suffering 
black man (Julius Harris). There is some 
show-stopping (if irrelevant) footwork 
by a trio of pretty chicklets billed as Ex 
traordinary Spooks. And Frances Fos 
ter has a delicious bit as a highfalutin 
Whitey lover who is afraid that a lynch 
ing will ruin her daughter's debut, which 
is Slated to be “written up in the paper 
near the society page.” But many pre 
fer him dead—the church for ritual, 
the whites for souvenirs, an African 
tribeswoman for dinner. 

God himself finally intervenes, though 
he admits that “taking command is not 
my cup of Tetley,” and Graham Brown 
plays him with elegance and panache in 
a Sharp set of threads that is appro- 
priately grey. But God and Author Mc 
Iver have a soporific tendency to repeat 
themselves until the play fights the play 
ers te a draw 
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EDUCATION 





COLLEGES 
The New Black Presidents 


Of the nation’s 120 Negro colleges, 
most are in the South and most have tra 
ditionally had ministers as presidents— 
often men of intellectual distinction but 
with no training as educators. However 
bombastic in the pulpit, they made a 
point of being obliging to white au 
thority. They demanded little, and they 
got little. The result was what Soci 
ologists David Riesman and Christopher 
Jencks have denounced as “an ill 
financed, ill-staffed caricature of white 
higher education.” Lately, reflecting both 
the new pride and the new competence 
of the U.S.’s black community, a num 
ber of more militant Negro college presi 
dents have risen to power 

All professional educators with sub- 
stantial records of academic achieve- 
ment, they are committed to integration 
but are nonetheless convinced of the per- 
manent need for stronger Negro in- 
stitutions. Responding to the surge of 
black consciousness among their stu 
dents, they have added Negro-oriented 
courses in history, sociology and psy 
chology, and are determinedly trying to 
make their schools more relevant to 
the problems and opportunities facing 
young blacks today. Outstanding among 
the new Negro presidents 
® JAMES E. CHEEK, 36, SHAW UNIVER- 
SITY, Raleigh, N.C. (1,078 students), A 
militant from way back, Cheek was ex- 
pelled from one high school for “agi- 
tation.” As an undergraduate at Shaw, 
he was nearly fired for leading a stu- 
dent strike against “an indifferent, bro- 
ken-down faculty” and “Victorian so- 
cial standards.” Thus Cheek is an ap- 
propriate president for the campus where 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee got its start in 1960. Says 
Cheek: “I'm not telling my students to 
be sweet little nigger boys and girls so 
they can get a good job.” 

When Cheek took over 
Baptist: university virtually bank- 
rupt. He mounted an emergency fund 
raising Campaign that eventually allowed 
him to double faculty salaries, Full pro- 
fessors now earn up to $14,000, which 
is in line with faculty salaries at most pri 
vate white colleges. Following his con- 
viction that Negro applicants who score 
low on white-oriented aptitude tests are 
not necessarily unfit for college, he has 
relaxed entrance requirements, aban 
doned rigid grading and allowed stu- 
dents to proceed at their own pace, 
graduating in anywhere from three to 
six years. When critics suggest that he 
is indulging tn “bargain basement” ed- 
ucation, Cheek retorts: “We had not a 
thing in the world to lose. We weren't 
going anywhere at the time.” 

He has expanded the curriculum to in- 
clude courses on black culture and his- 
tory, next fall plans to launch a new 
School of Urban Sciences to attack 
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Reflecting both pride and competence. 


the problem of ghettos. Says Cheek 
“It is our contention that the urban cri- 
sis, except for air pollution and trans 
portation, is basically a problem of black 
people.” Cheek thinks that it is there 
fore up to black people to find so 
lutions. Rather than overloading his fac- 
ulty with Ph.D.s, he would prefer to 
hire “somebody like Claude Brown,” 
the angry author of Manchild in the 
Promised Land. He would like to set 
up a program under which an under- 
graduate would spend two of his four 
years at Shaw actually living in a New 
York City ghetto 

@ VIVIAN W. HENDERSON, 45, CLARK 
COLLEGE, Atlanta, Ga. (1,006 students) 
An expert in the game of grantsmanship, 
with a Ph.D. in economics from Iowa 
State, Henderson is a man of fearsome 
energy. He is a longtime consultant to 
the U.S. Government on Negro affairs, 
helped develop the federal poverty pro- 
gram, and is chairman of the Task 
Force on Occupational Training in Pri- 
vate Industry for the U.S. Departments 
of Labor and Commerce. He has dou 
bled Clark’s budget to $3,000,000 since 
he became president in 1965 

Like Cheek, Henderson puts a high 
priority on urban studies, is establishing 
a Southern Center for Studies in Pub- 
lic Policy with a $25,000 planning grant 
from the Field Foundation. He is also 
using grants to pay for an upcoming sem- 
inar on the economic development of 
black ghettos and a program to up 
grade Negro college newspapers 

A major problem, as Henderson sees 
it, is the lingering timidity of his trust 
ees, half of whom are white, and he 
says he solves it by acting first and tell 
ing the board about it later. “I’m the 
sort of guy who doesn’t like to ask peo- 
ple whether I can do something or not. 
I like to move,” he says. Henderson is 
not so cavalier with the students, the 
most militant of whom see his finesse 
with foundations as evidence of Uncle 
Tomism. Indeed, when students recently 
challenged the school’s rules, he quick 
ly agreed to eliminate restrictions on 
dress, make class attendance optional 
and do away with dormitory curfews 
@ GEORGE A. OWENS, 49, TOUGALOO 
COLLEGE, Tougaloo, Miss. (712 stu- 
dents). The son of a sharecropper, Owens 
put himself through Tougaloo (one job 
chauffeuring the president's wife), earned 
a master’s degree in business admin- 
istration at Columbia on the GI. Bill 
He returned to Mississippi and became 
Tougaloo’s business manager, rose to 
the presidency in 1965. “I took over,” 
says Owens, “at a time when new op- 
portunities for Negroes in American 
life were really coming about. We knew 
we had to educate our students for a 
new day of equal opportunity.” 

One of his first major moves was to es- 
tablish a cooperative program with the 
Ivy League’s Brown University that in 
cludes the exchange of both students 
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and faculty. Owens has also started a re- 
medial course in reading, writing and 
speaking that is taken by 25% of the stu- 
dents, and a program that he calls a 
“poor man’s Antioch plan,” in which stu- 
dents are helped to find course-related 
summer jobs, many of them in urban 
ghettos. His students are making the 
most of these new opportunities: five 
years ago, about the only career read- 
ily open to Tougaloo’s graduates was 
public school teaching and 80% of them 
went into it; today only 40% become 
teachers, while 30% go on to graduate 
school and an equal number enter Gov 
ernment service. 

Southern black colleges have never 
drawn significant financial support from 
local whites, Tougaloo least of all as a re- 
sult of its long and honorable history 
as a hotbed of civil rights activity. “The 
police in Jackson have often referred 
to our students as ‘them smart niggers 
from Tougaloo,’ " says Owens, and only 
two years before he took over the presi 
dency, there was a serious effort in the 
Mississippi legislature to revoke Toug 
aloo's charter “in the public interest,” 
Owens has no intention of caving in 
Says he: “We could do it the other 
way, give in a little, but we'd pay more 
in human dignity and self-respect, The 
price is simply too high.” 

@® NORMAN C. FRANCIS, 37, XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, New 
Orleans (1,362 students), Francis came 
to Catholic Xavier as a_ 17-year-old 
scholarship student and there he has re- 
mained, even working in a Xavier 
dorm while becoming the first Negro 
ever to earn a law degree at nearby 
Loyola. He served in a variety of admin- 
istrative posts, organized the school’s 
recent $10,000,000 expansion program. 

Last June he became Xavier's presi- 
dent, a job that throughout the school’s 
43-year history had been held by white 
nuns who fully shared lay-Catholic Fran 
cis’ Own concern for improving edu 
cational opportunities for blacks. Fran- 
cis’ declared aim is “to steer students 
into the mainstream of American life,” 
and he has very little patience for the 
radical Negroes who would rather go it 
alone. Students must be taught pride, 
he admits, but they must also be taught 
the tools with which to compete. “Math 
is math,” he says. “It’s not black math.” 
Fervently preaching involvement with 
the community, Francis is himself the 
foremost exemplar sitting on more than 
half a dozen local committees and com: 
missions. He even owns a small piece 
of the National Football League’s New 
Orleans Saints. 

Francis is particularly proud that, ev- 
ery now and then, some bearded Black 
Power militant drops by for a chat. Fran- 
cis feels that he scores points by wel- 
coming him with a Black Power hand- 
shake (which Francis learned from his 
eight-year-old son). In other years, Fran- 
cis points out, “I'm not sure the Black 
Power militant would have come in the 
first place, and second, I don’t know if 
the college president would have felt 
comfortable talking to him.” 
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NEWSPAPERS 
The Defeat of the Strikers 


Exactly one year after it began, the 
eleven-union strike against the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner is technically a 
stalemate. Publisher George R. Hearst 
Jr., 41, grandson of the crusading Wil- 
liam Randolph, still directs a staff of 
strike breakers inside his boarded-up 
building. Behind other barricades just a 
block away, some 50 strikers still gath- 
er each day to dispense food and sub- 
sistence checks, plot strategy and pounce 
hopefully on every rumor of Hearst's 
troubles. Actually, the strike is over— 
and the clear winner is George Hearst. 

Hearst has accomplished exactly what 
he set out to do: break the local unions. 
Even before the American Newspaper 
Guild and the Machinists’ Union struck 
for modest pay raises last December, 
Hearst had 150 out-of-town strikebreak- 
ers On salary, waiting in local motels. 
His concern was not salaries but union 
resistance to automation, He had pow- 
erful local support from the beginning. 
Otis Chandler's nonunion and increas- 
ingly automated Los Angeles Times, a 
bit beset by federal antitrust action, 
feels more comfortable with a_ rival 
around. For a time, it helped Hearst 
print his strike-bound paper. Mayor Sam 
Yorty, a Democrat of sorts, put city 
hall on Hearst's side. “I think the unions 
should get wise to themselves,” he said. 
“They're putting the newspapers out of 
business.” More important, the city’s 
big businessmen stuck with Hearst. Al- 
though the paper sold about 22% less ad- 
vertising space, most of the major ad- 
vertisers ignored union pickets and pro- 
tests and continued to place sizable ads, 

Heavy Costs. Hearst's victory was 
not cheap. Strikers followed carrier boys 
on their routes, noted houses taking 
the paper, later claimed to have talked 
125,000 subscribers into canceling. They 
persuaded 200 news dealers to stop sell- 
ing the paper, smashed hundreds of Her- 
ald-Examiner vending machines. In all, 
circulation dropped from 730,000 to 
$40,000, at a cost to Hearst of about 
$2,000,000. Advertisements for the year 
slipped about 7,000,000 lines behind 
the year before, a loss of at least $7,000,- 
000. Hearst was forced to lower his ad 
rates, probably losing another $7,000,- 
000. But by cutting its staff from 2,200 
employees to 1,200, the paper saved 
about $4,000,000. The net loss, after 
adding the cost of vandalism, severance 
pay and guards’ salaries, was about $15 
million. Since the Herald-Examiner has 
been making some $15 million-a-year 
profit and since circulation, ad linage 
and ad rates are all starting to rise 
again, Hearst might even wind up slight- 
ly in the black this year, despite the 
strike. 

The cost to the newspaper unions 
was even heavier. They have now been 
knocked completely out of the major dai 
lies in the nation's third most populous 


city, Of the original 2,000 strikers, 1,600 
work at odd jobs only two days a week 
and therefore qualify for strike benefits, 
which have cost the unions $10,000 a 
week (pressmen get a minimum of $25 
a week, printers and mailers $103). The 
other 400 have taken full-time jobs, 
many at smaller newspapers, where pay 
is often lower than at the Herald-Ex- 
aminer. Affected families display signs 
in their home windows: HEARST HURTS 
THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

Real Losers. For the strike breakers, 
by contrast, life is growing almost com- 
fortable, The early tenseness, in which 
they refused to venture out for lunch 
for fear of being beaten by pickets, has 
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UNION PLEAS IN LOS ANGELES 
George did it. 


eased. Once so shorthanded that col- 
umnists had to wind computer tape 
and deskmen had to help set type, the 
staff now works almost normal shifts. 
“We don't think of ourselves as scabs 
any more,” says one sports reporter. 
“We just think of ourselves as part of 
a nonunion newspaper.” He concedes 
that the paper is now a shoddy one, 
but has a point in claiming that “it al- 
ways was.” 

The real losers in the strike may 
prove to be the Los Angeles newspaper 
readers. They can still enjoy the fea- 
tures for which they long bought the 
Herald-Examiner: its syndicated colum- 
nists and its sports department, which 
is back to full staff. The overall quality 
of the paper is slipping, however, and un- 
less Hearst uses the savings made pos- 
sible through automation to hire a more 
professional and dedicated news staff, 
the decline may eventually disenchant 
the habitual readers, The crucial ques- 
tion still to be answered is whether 
George Hearst is as interested in a 
good paper as he is in a profitable one. 
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BUSINESS 


The Economy in 1968: 
An Expansion That Would Not Quit 





HEN Richard Nixon becomes 
President next month, he will take 
charge of an economy that has been 
growing fast for years, and lately has 
been expanding too rapidly for its own 
good. Business has been on the up- 


swing for 95 months—since February 
1961, the month after John Kennedy 
took office at the tail end of a re- 


cession. Though the Democratic poli- 
cymakers certainly cannot claim all the 
credit for the longest advance in the na- 
tion’s history, they have done a con- 
spicuous amount of managing and mas- 
terminding through their Keynesian 
New Economics. They leave behind a re- 
markable record for the Republicans to 
try and match—as well as many dif- 
ficult problems for them to try to solve 

In the past eight years, industrial pro- 
duction has gone up more than 50%, 
the gross national product has advanced 
more than 70%, and corporate profits 
after taxes have increased almost 100% 
The median income of a U.S. family 
of four has risen 54%, to $9,695 
More than 75 million Americans are 
at work today in civilian jobs, and un 
employment has dropped to a 15-year 
low of 3.3%. It is true that too many 
Americans remain ill-clad, ill-housed 
and ill-fed, but the U.S. has come 
close to achieving its full 
employment 

Not the least of the economy's 
strengths has been its resistance to stress- 
es and strains. Over the past eight years, 
production and general prosperity have 
continued to grow vigorously, despite po- 
litical race inter- 
national monetary crises and breaks tn 
the stock market. In the past year the 
economy advanced tn the face of all of 
that, and more, Yet economic utopia ts 
far from the nation’s grasp. This year, 
the expansion has gone too far, too 
tast. In fact, there have been excessive in- 
creases in three vital areas prices 
and Government spending. During 
1968, more than in any other year 
since the early 1950s, the joys of ex- 
pansion were shaken and weakened by 
the jolts of inflation. 


goal of 


assassinations, nots, 


wages 


The Pangs of Prices 


Though there are a few signs of a 
slowdown ahead, the economy so far 
has resisted all attempts to curb its ex 
pansive Congress _ belatedly 
income surtax in June, 
and prices 
From No- 


excesses 
passed a 10% 
but production and demand 
—only kept moving higher 
vember 1967 through April, the 
Federal Reserve Board the dis 
count rate three times, boosting it from 
4% to 54%, a 39-year high. The board 


later dropped the rate to 54%, but last 


last 
raised 


week, declaring a new assault on in- 
flation, it lifted the rate again to 53% 
Whether the rise will have any rapid ef 
fect is debatable. The 
flation are deep, and it 
to root them out 

In small doses, inflation can be an eco 
nomic tonic, stimulating consumers to 
spend and businessmen to invest. His- 
torians sometimes define the Dark Ages 
as 600 years of falling prices. The trick 
is to limit the price rises to about 2% 
a year or less, as was the case from 
1960 through 1965. Over the last twelve 
months, however, consumer prices have 
jumped 4.3%, the greatest annual gain 
since the Korean War year of 1951. Dur 
ing October, the latest month for which 
statistics have been compiled, consumer 
prices 7.2% annual 


causes Of In- 
will take time 


rose at a frantic 7.2% 
rate. While the nation's output of goods 
and services climbed 8.7% to a record 
of $860 billion for the almost 
half of that was accounted for by price 
increases. Just half represented 
“real growth.” 

Everybody felt the pangs of inflation 
The effects showed up in the form of $2- 
an-hour baby sitters, $3 men’s haircuts 
and $72-a-day hospital rooms, House 
wives complained about $1.99-a-Ib. sir- 
loin, and the President-elect of the U.S 
yearned to find a good 50¢ hamburger 
Price pervasive that 
not Gov 
ernment’s price index declined. Trans- 
portation rose 4.2%, food 4.5%, ap- 
parel 6.6%, medical care 7.2%. By 
Washington's official reckoning, which 
probably understates the cost of living 
in many large cities, it now takes $122 
to buy goods and services that a dec- 


year, 


over 


increases were so 
a single component of the 


4 
7 


ade ago cost $100 

Deeper down, inflation caused some 
dangerous distortions in the U.S. econ- 
omy Consumers and businessmen 
rushed to borrow, spend and invest, hus- 
ting to convert their cash into goods 
or services before the value of the dol- 
lar declined still further. All this only 
stoked inflation, and led to an abnor- 
mally steep demand that may cause an 
abrupt contraction on some less lucky to- 
morrow. As usual, some of the worst vic- 
tims of inflation were the poor, who 
had to pay more for everything and 
Jacked either the resources or the so- 
phistication to invest in property or 
paper with a rising value to offset price 
increases, Clearly, one of Richard Nix- 
on’s first priorities must be to slow the 
inflation without starting a recession, 
whose first victims would also be Amer- 
ica’s poor. Economist Arthur Burns, one 
of Nixon's most influential 
warns: “If inflation continues, an eco- 
nomic bust may become unavoidable.” 


advisers, 
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The Surge in Wages 


The seeds of today’s trouble were 
sown three years ago. In 1965, Lyndon 
Johnson decided that the nation could 
simultaneously support the Viet Nam 
buildup and the Great Society. Critics 
insisted that such policies would push 
up prices unless taxes were raised. John- 
son refused to propose higher taxes. 
Such a move would almost certainly 
have prompted Congress to cut back 
some of his favorite spending programs. 
Later, faced with soaring federal def- 
icits, Johnson changed his mind and 
urged a tax increase. But Congress dal- 
lied for 18 months—and thus lost an op- 
portunity to halt inflation before it took 
deep root. 

That exposed a critical weakness in 
the neo-Keynesian economics, which re- 
lies primarily on delicate adjustments 
In taxes, government spending and mon- 
etary policy to keep the economy run- 
ning close to capacity. The New Eco- 
nomics had served well when business 
needed a push. But Britain's Keynes pre- 
sumed that policymakers would always 
be wise enough, given knowledge of 
his theories, to do the right thing at the 
right moment, In the U.S., however, po- 
litical leaders are usually unwilling to 
raise taxes quickly enough in overly ex- 
pansive periods. The theories of the 
New Economics have not been found 
wanting; they have simply not been ap- 
plied at all the crucial times. 

When Congress finally got around to 
enacting the surtax at midyear, much 
of its effect was washed away by an- 
other big factor. While taxes went up, 
wages went up much faster. During the 
year’s first nine months, about 3,400,000 
unionized workers won pay raises av- 
eraging 7.5% annually, the largest gain 
since the Labor Department started 
keeping track 14 years ago. For the 
year as a whole, wages and benefits 
rose about 7%, while productivity in- 
creased only 3.2%. The result was that 
so-called unit labor costs jumped 3.8% 
—and the consumer had to pay for the 
jump. 


Psychology of Inflation 


Of course, consumers had plenty of 
pocket money, Often during the 1960s, 
they have confounded economic fore- 
casters by spending more lavishly than 
the experts had expected. This year, 
they went on something of a spree, cor- 
rectly sensing that the prices of almost 
all goods and services were bound to 
rise, Such expectations become powerful 
economic forces, creating an inflationary 
psychology that is now firmly embedded 
in the thinking of businessmen, labor 
leaders and investors. Even after the 
tax increase, consumers rushed to buy 
practically everything. Their appetite for 
the well-styled 1969 autos was partic- 
ularly keen; sales this year will reach 
an alltime high of about 9,600,000 cars. 
The U.S., with its 60 million families 
and 100 million cars, is fast approaching 
the reality of two cars in every garage. 

To help finance their spending, con- 
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sumers borrowed more and saved less 
in 1968. From the year’s second quar- 
ter to the third quarter, personal sav- 
ings fell from an abnormally high 7.5% 
of after-tax income to 6.3%. In the 
third quarter, installment loans rose at 
a record annual rate of nearly $9 bil- 
lion. And for installment buyers, as well 
as for businessmen, the availability of 
credit is far more important than its in- 
terest cost. 

Credit was plentiful because the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, even while raising 
interest rates, allowed the supply of 
money in circulation to grow at a rate 
that proved to be inflationary. The board 
had to feed funds into the money mar- 
ket so that the Treasury could borrow 
to finance the federal deficit of $25.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1968. Such great deficit 
financing, most economists agree, is the 
fundamental cause of U.S. inflation. 
The money supply expanded at an an- 
nual rate of 8% during the year’s first 
half. Even after the midyear tax in- 
crease, the Fed's governors continued 
to ease credit because, like most other ex- 
perts, they misjudged how quickly the 
surtax would begin to brake the econ- 
omy. In the last three months, the Fed 
has changed course, holding the increase 
in the money supply to a moderately con- 
strictive rate of 3.8% a year. 


Trouble in the Money Markets 
By year’s end, a severe money squeeze 
was developing. Blue-chip businessmen 
had to pay 62% for prime loans, an- 
other alltime high, and many home buy- 
ers were paying well over 71% on 


mortgages. Bond yields rose so swiftly 
that scores of corporate and municipal 
borrowers postponed or scaled down 
the size of new issues. 

The trend toward tighter and costlier 
money—combined with expectations of 
continuing inflation—portends trouble 
in the U.S. securities markets. Bond 
dealers are afraid that even the high 
yields on fixed-interest securities are too 
low, relative to the rate of inflation. 
These dealers figure that they may have 
a tough time floating the issues that in- 
dustry needs to expand and modernize. 
With somewhat less justification, stock- 
brokers worry that investors will switch 
out of stocks and into bonds because 
the difference in yields is so enormous. 
This month, the average yield on Triple- 
A corporate bonds climbed to 6.47%, 
while the average dividend paid by the 
500 stocks in the Standard & Poor's 
index was down to 2.89%, the lowest 
since February 1962. 


Speculation in Stocks 


Inflation in 1968 helped to foster a 
contagious speculative mood in the stock 
market. Led by the “go-go” mutual 
funds, many once staid institutional in- 
vestors plunged into small new issues 
that offered a chance for quick profit. 
Fried-chicken franchisers, wig makers 
and small computer-service firms had 
no trouble bringing out new—and of- 
ten highly speculative—stock issues. Fre- 
quently, the prices of their stocks soared 
unrealistically, to SO or even 100 times 
their per-share earnings. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 
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TRAINING THE HARD-CORE AT RCA 
Off to a good start in one area. 


the belwether Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age advanced strongly after President 
Johnson announced on March 31 that 
he would not run for re-election and 
that he was making new overtures to 
end the Viet Nam war. The average 
sagged in August but soon rebounded 
in what brokers called “Nixon rallies.” 
At year’s end, the index was approaching 
its historic peak of 995.15, set in Feb- 
ruary 1966 

Securities trading became one of the 
greatest growth industries. On the Big 
Board, the year's volume jumped 20% 
to a tape-taxing record of nearly 3 bil- 
lion shares. The torrent swamped se- 
curities-delivery channels, spurring be- 
lated efforts to computerize archaic cler- 
ical procedures. All the trading also 
lifted Wall Street profits to a_ level 
that even Big Board officials consider 
embarrassing. Brokerage commissions 
reached about $5 billion, and some top 
customers’ men earned as much as $500,- 
000 each, Prodded by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the New 
York Stock Exchange cut commissions 
by 7% on orders of 1,000 shares or 
more. Unless the Nixon Administration 
forces the SEC to change course, this is 
only the beginning of far-reaching 
changes in both commissions and the 
privileges of the stock exchanges. They 
now have almost monopolistic powers 
to limit access to trading and to fix com- 
missions so high that the big men in 
firms with exchange memberships are 
practically assured of making fortunes. 


The Merger Rush 


Another major factor in 1968 was 
that merger fever seized U.S. industry 
as never before. An estimated 4,200 
mergers took place, up 41% from 1967. 
Instead of laying out cash, most merger- 
minded companies simply swapped se- 
curities through increasingly complex 
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combinations of debentures, warrants 
and ordinary common shares. Such 
methods are enticing because stockhold- 
ers avoid capital-gains taxes. More im- 
portant, stock swaps give Wall Street's 
favorite companies, whose shares carry 
a high price in relation to earnings, pow- 
erful leverage to acquire firms whose 
shares have a low price-earnings ratio. 
This fact often enables smaller cor- 
porations to swallow concerns many 
times their size. 

The merger pace also accelerated in 
Western Europe, and several large firms 
moved across state boundaries to form 
multinational giants that made compe- 
tition rougher for U.S. companies. Part- 
ly because of dwindling profit margins 
abroad, and partly because of Wash- 
ington’s restrictions on sending capital 
out of the country, U.S. firms have 
begun to level off their foreign expan- 
sion. Their capital spending abroad, 
which rose 7% last year, increased only 
5% this year, to $9.7 billion. Meanwhile, 
non-American companies pressed ever 
deeper into world markets, including 
the U.S. While U.S. exports rose 8%, 
imports soared 22%—mostly as a re- 
sult of inflation and voracious demand. 
The U.S.’s traditional trade surplus, 
which was $4.1 billion in 1967, melted 
to scarcely $1 billion this year. Pro- 
tectionist pressures are mounting, and 
Nixon may be tempted to raise further 
barriers to imports, even though for- 
eign nations would retaliate with ev- 
erything from quotas to border taxes. 


Chances for Currency Crisis 


For the eighteenth year out of the 
last nineteen, the U.S. ran a balance-of- 
payments deficit in 1968. It was com- 
paratively small—perhaps $1.5 billion 
as against $3.6 billion in 1967—but 
the decline was due mostly to U.S. 
luck and other countries’ misfortunes. 
After the student strikes in France and 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
businessmen and speculators sent billions 
of dollars from Europe to safer haven 
in the U.S. That helped to buoy the 
U.S. stock market and to strengthen 
the U.S. dollar, which early in the year 
fell under speculative attack but then 
survived the November monetary crisis 
without damage 

Even so, Richard Nixon—and the 
other world leaders—may face another 





serious monetary crisis next year. The 
Western world’s moneymen in 1968 
earned high marks for some inspired im- 
provisations, which kept the creaking 
old monetary system functioning fairly 
efficiently. But the basic deficiencies have 
been merely papered over by loans, cur- 
rency swaps and temporary austerity 
programs in Britain and France. As the 
system stands, commerce is manipulated 
—and consumers are often hurt—to 
help out a country’s money. France's 
franc and Britain's pound remain weak, 
while Germany's mark, Switzerland's 
franc, Italy's lira and some other cur- 
rencies are stronger than their official, 
pegged values imply 

As for the dollar, it is still under 
enough suspicion that even an offhand, 
ill-advised remark by a high official 
can cause a speculative flurry, Last week 
David M. Kennedy, Nixon's Secretary 
of the Treasury, refused to make the rit- 
ual pledge that the U.S. will maintain 
the official price of gold at $35 per 
ounce. “I want to keep every option 
open,” he said. Next day, the free mar- 
ket price of gold jumped in London to 
a six-month high of $41.82, and Nixon 
Press Aide Ron Ziegler tried to quiet 
the uncertainty by declaring: “We do 
not anticipate any change in the price 
of gold.” 

A change in the gold price remains 
highly unlikely, if only because it would 
do nothing to solve the basic imbalances 
in the major nations’ currencies and eco- 
nomic policies. But moneymen are talk- 
ing more and more about the need to 
revalue many currencies at once and to 
expand the world’s monetary reserves 
by quickly creating a form of “paper 
gold,” the so-called “Special Drawing 
Rights.” To do this, they may decide to 
hold the first monetary summit meeting 
since the existing system was set up in 
1944 at Bretton Woods, N.H. More like- 
ly, they will take less dramatic steps— 
slowly and in secrecy. 

The U.S. can make little real prog- 
ress toward economic stability, either 
at home or abroad, until it ropes in tn- 
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flation. So long as prices and demand 
rise at today’s pace, imports will con- 
tinue to increase much faster than ex- 
ports, and the integrity of the dollar 
will be doubted. 


Prospects for 1969 


There is reason to expect that next 
year demand will taper and the price spi- 
ral will slow. The tax increase is finally 
beginning to take effect: the after-tax in- 
come of the average American, which 
rose at an annual rate of $36 in this 
year’s first quarter, increased $20 in 
the second quarter and only $4 in the 
third quarter. On Jan. |, the taxpayer 
will be hit with an increase in Soctal Se- 
curity taxes; the maximum payment, 
for people earning $7,800 a year or 
more, will go up from $290 to $374 
On April 15, millions of Americans 
will have to pay out a lot more to 
cover the 10% surtax on their earnings 
from April through June 1968, when 
the surtax was not withheld from pay- 
checks. In addition, with the slowdown 
in Government spending and the rise 
in tax revenues, the federal budget may 
even show a small surplus in the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30 

Even so, Walter Heller and other em- 
inent economists maintain that inflation 
will continue to plague the U.S. for 
years to come. The task for 1969 is to 
gain stability without losing much of 
the very real progress of the past eight 
years. As former Eisenhower Economist 
Raymond J. Saulnier notes: “A stabi- 
lization program always risks recession,” 

To avoid that, Nixon's strategy is to 
cool the economy gradually, probably 
by concentrating more on monetary pol- 
icy than the Democrats have done. He 
also aims to hold back federal spend 
ing On social programs by giving rather 
modest tax breaks and other incentives 
to private businessmen who hire and 
train the hard-core unemployed. Though 
many businessmen still doubt whether 
they can do more than dent the prob- 
lem, the National Alliance of Business- 
men this year got off to a good start 
by persuading 12,000 employers to hire 
84,000 hard-core jobless people and to 
train many of them for productive work. 

Nixon has quite a bit of room for 
some mildly deflationary measures be- 
cause unemployment is so low. Encour- 
agingly, economists of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration believe that the wage-price 
spiral eventually can be restrained by 
permitting unemployment to climb back 
to a politically acceptable rate of about 
4%, and letting it hover there for a 
while. But, warns Arthur Okun, the out- 
going chairman of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers: “If ever there 
is going to be a year of bliss for the 
American economy, it will not be 1969.” 

Yet for all its imbalances, the econ- 
omy seems healthy enough to continue 
expanding despite obvious problems and 
pressures. In 1969, the U.S. is likely to 
experience more of what it has had for 
the past eight years: continued monetary 
alarms and inflation at a somewhat low- 
er rate—but no recession 
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CORPORATIONS 
A New Boss for Big Steel 


During 13 years as the steel indus- 
try’s chief spokesman, U.S. Steel Chair- 
man Roger M, Blough has become one 
of the best known American business- 
men—if not the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful one. When Blough steps down 
next month at the mandatory retirement 
age of 65, he will leave behind an in- 
dustry with a stodgy image and a com 
pany with a spotty record. In his ten- 
ure, U.S. Steel's share of domestic steel 
sales has slipped from 30% to 25% 
Last week, hoping to reverse that trend 
sharply, the world’s largest steelmaker 
picked a new management group. To 
succeed Lawyer Blough as chairman 
and chief executive, Big Steel’s directors 
chose Edwin H. Gott, 60, an operations 
man who has been president for the 
past 18 months 

The aggressive new chief is likely to 





unofficial ambassador to Washington. 

That job goes with the U.S. Steel 
chairmanship, but Blough never seemed 
fully comfortable in the statesman’s role 
American steelmakers have been beset 
by many problems, notably the rising 
level of steel imports, which this year 
will capture about 16% of the U.S. mar- 
ket. Privately, steelmen have often fault- 
ed Blough for issuing terse press re- 
leases instead of fully articulating the 
industry’s position on trade and other 
matters of public policy. Blough’s ef- 
fectiveness in Government relations was 
further impaired by his 1962 steel-price 
showdown with President Kennedy 
after which J.F.K. complained: “My fa- 
ther always told me that all businessmen 
were sons-of-bitches, but I never be 
lieved it tll now.” 

U.S. Steel, which in past years often 
seemed more interested in conserving 
cash than investing in modernization, 
has lagged behind some of its compet- 





SPEER, GOTT, BLOUGH & LARRY 
The chief wore overalls. 


depart from Blough’s cautious, some- 
what remote style of leadership. More 
than that, the elevation of Gott—who 
started his career wearing the greasy 
overalls and grimy face of an industrial 
engineer in a U.S. Steel plant—rep- 
resents a victory of the production men 
over the financial experts and lawyers 
who have traditionally run the company. 

Other executive changes further un- 
derscored the policy shift. To succeed 
Gott as president, the board picked his 
longtime ally and fellow production spe- 
cialist, Executive Vice President Edgar 
B. Speer, 52. Another executive vice 
president, R. Heath Larry, a lawyer 
and Blough protégé who has long been 
considered his heir apparent, had to set 
tle for the post of vice chairman. At 
54, Larry is still young enough to have 
a shot at the top job later, 

Terse Releases. Like many huge cor 
porations, U.S. Steel is far too com- 
plex to be run by a single man. Under 
the new setup, Gott will direct the mas 
ter planning, while the gregarious Speer 
will execute and expedite policy de- 
cisions. Larry, a poised and articulate 
public relations specialist, will handle 
labor negotiations and probably share 
with Gott the role of the industry's 


itors in adopting the industry's two major 
postwar innovations: the basic oxygen 
process and continuous casting. When 
Blough took over in 1955, the com- 
pany had sales of $4.098 billion and 
earnings of $370 million, Profits reached 
a record high of $419 million in 1957, 
but then began dropping off fairly stead 
ily, Last year sales were $4.067 billion 
and earnings were down to $172.5 mil 
lion. So far in 1968, the company has in 
creased both sales (by 20%) and prof- 
its (by 15%), but part of the improve- 
ment was due to stockpiling by cus 
tomers, who were hedging against a 
threatened stcel strike earlier in the year 
The company’s stock, which hit a high 
of 108% in 1959, is now about 45. 
Proper Credit. Blough sought to im- 
prove U.S. Steel's fortunes largely by 
paring its work force, consolidating its 
sprawling divisions and ending a costly 
overlap of sales offices. More recently 
he has loosened the purse strings in a 
somewhat belated effort to renew the 
company’s plants. As part of a three- 
year, $1.8 billion spending program that 
began in 1966, U.S. Steel has installed 
ten oxygen furnaces, is now phasing in 
one of the world’s biggest continuous 
casting lines at Gary, Ind. It has also 
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COCOA HARVEST IN NIGERIA 
Does your Hershey bar seem lighter lately? 


abandoned its lofty refusal to cut prices 
to meet foreign competition, and has 
begun offering some discounts 

All these efforts have helped raise 
U.S. Steel's share of the market a bit— 
from a low of 23.5% last year to the cur 
rent 25%. Meanwhile the company has 
diversified fairly rapidly by expanding 
its petrochemical operations and by ven- 
turing into such varied fields as aircraft 
leasing and lumber products 

Much of U.S. Steel's recent activity 
bears the imprint of Ed Gott, who helped 
launch the modernization drive and has 
pressed for diversification. In replacing 
Blough, who will become a partner tn 
the Manhattan law firm of White & 
Case, where he worked before joining 
U.S. Steel in 1942, Gott is naturally 
careful to give his predecessor proper 
credit, “We're only trying to complete 
what Blough started,” he says. One of 
Gott’s goals is to lift the company’s 
share of the steel market back up to 
30% within the next several years 


COMMODITIES 
Getting Thin on Chocolate 


Torrential rains, international — in- 
trigue, civil war, witchcraft—and who 
knows what else in the lush jungles of 
West Africa and Brazil—are leaving 
their mark on the tons of chocolate 
candy that Americans will consume over 
the holidays. As a result of hikes in the 
price of one of the world’s most erratic 
commodities, cocoa, U.S. candymakers 
are thinning their chocolate coatings 
and shaving the weight of their choc- 
olate bars 

Earlier this month, the price of co 
coa futures on the New York Cocoa Ex- 
change hit a ten-year high of 47¢ a Ib., 
up about 75% from June. Anyone who 
bought a heavily margined cocoa fu- 
tures contract in June and held on to it 
could have made a profit of up to 
600%. Anyone who went into the mar- 
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ket earlier this month could have dou- 
bled his money 

Barely Enough. The reason for the 
rise is an international shortage of the 
basic ingredient in almost everyone's fa- 
vorite confection. Accurate reports on 
crop conditions in war-torn Nigeria and 
Ghana, where most of the cocoa grows, 
are almost as difficult to find as Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. But everyone involved in the 
delicate cocoa forecasting game agrees 
that 1969 production will not begin to 
satisfy demand, The U.N. Food and Ag 
riculture Organization predicts a “def- 
icit™ of 107,720 tons, measured against 
next year’s estimated demand of about 
1,400,000 tons. 

Cocoa consumption has outstripped 
production for three years. Huge stocks 
accumulated by major buyers between 
1960 and 1965, when prices fell below 
25¢ a lb, cushioned the blow. Low 
prices helped bring about a decline in 
plantings and general neglect of cocoa 
trees. Now reserves are running out, 
World cocoa inventories are at a nine- 
year low of about 245,000 tons, barely 
enough to satisfy three months’ demand 

Hershey Foods Corp., the largest U.S 
buyer of cocoa (100,000 tons a year), 
has already chopped one-eighth of an 
ounce off its standard seven-eighths- 
ounce chocolate bars which cost 5¢. Her- 
shey “Kisses” have not been cut, but 
are expected to cost more soon 

Switch to Substitutes. This year the 
U.S. will consume about 20% of the 
world’s cocoa production and will spend 
$2.7 billion on candies of all kinds. Man- 
ufacturers are doing everything they 
can to save on chocolate, Besides thin- 
ning it out On candy-bar coatings, they 
are pushing such substitutes as toasted 
coconut-covered bars and hard candy 
The question, of course, is whether a 
true chocolate-fancier will ever be hap- 
py with less than the real thing. Asking 
him to be would be like asking the Choc- 
olate Soldier to switch to marzipan 


AIRLINES 


End of the Great Race 

One of the last great underdeveloped 
markets for air travel reaches from the 
U.S. across the Pacific—to Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Southeast Asia and the islands 
in between. No major Pacific routes 
have been awarded by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment since 1946, and airline exec- 
utives have been lobbying long and hard 
to get more. The first leg of the air 
race ended last spring, when a Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner recom- 
mended that the international business 
be divided up among five carriers. The 
final decision was up to the White House, 
which last week finally put an end to 
the marathon 

Winners and Losers. In picking the 
winner, President Johnson went along 
with many—but not all—of the orig- 
inal recommendations. Probably the 
greatest gainer was Los Angeles-based 
Contunental Airlines, only the eleventh 
biggest U.S. airline. Its new runs to 
Samoa, Micronesia, Australia and New 
Zealand will make it a sizable inter- 
national carrier. Another big gainer was 
TWA, which was awarded rights to fly 
from the US. to Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and other places. By linking its new Pa- 
cific runs with its existing transatlantic 
ones, which go as far as Hong Kong, 
TWA will become a round-the-world air- 
line 

Pan American, which already flies to 
Japan from California, got new routes 
from Seattle and New York over the 
North Pole to Japan. Northwest Air- 
lines, also a Pacific veteran, will get an 
additional route to Japan via Hawau. Re- 
sult: more competition between Pan Am 
and Northwest, but also more oppor- 
tunity for each to attract traffic. Final- 
ly, the Flying Tiger Line landed an all- 
cargo route to Southeast Asia. 

The biggest loser was Eastern Air 
Lines, which ran an $11.8 million def- 
icit in this year’s first eleven months. It 
failed in a bid to broaden its horizons 
to Pago Pago, Papeete and other South 
Pacific spots. Not even close connections 
in the White House did much for an- 
other loser, American Airlines. Its for- 
mer chairman, C. R. Smith, is John- 
son’s Commerce Secretary, but Amer 
ican’s application for a Tokyo run was 
rejected 

Long and High. For the airlines, the 
Pacific routes are economical and prof 
itable because they are so long, with rel 
atively few costly takeoffs and landings 
Pan Am gets a return on investment ol 
close to 13% in the Pacific compared 
with less than 5% on transatlantic flights 
By CAB estimate, each of last week's 
five winners stands to add at least $10 
milhon a year to its revenues, But pas 
sengers should not expect any rate re 
ductions, Such fares are set by the 
International Air Transport Association, 
a 104-airline group that does not nec- 
essarily feel that higher profitability 
should be reflected in cheaper tickets 
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NEW MOVIES 


Chug-Chug, Mug-Mug 

Chitty Chitty Bang Bang is a pic- 
ture for the ages—the ages between 
five and twelve. After that, interest is 
bound to slacken into hostility or slum- 
ber. With valid reason. The movie, based 
on Ian Fleming's only children’s book, 
is a story with enough saccharine to 
sweeten the Sargasso Sea 

Once upon a time (c. 1910) there 
was an inventor named Caractacus Potts 
(Dick Van Dyke). He and his two chil- 
dren—apparently spawned by autogen 


esis, since there is no mention of a 
mother—live with their potty Grandpa 
(Lionel Jeffries) and a bunch of mal 


functioning machines, ingeniously de 
signed by Rowland Emett, Like the 
man who invented five-up and six-up 
and then gave up, Caractacus falls just 
short of greatness, His vacuum cleaner 
not only cleans the rug, it swallows it. 
His color television set just broadcasts 
wobbles. His Icarus act fizzles when 
the rockets tied to his back go off piece 
meal and get pointed the wrong way, 
driving him only horizontally 

Into his life wheels an automobile 
that the family dubs Chitty Chitty Bang 
Bang because of the way it chug-chugs 
and a beautiful lady named Truly 
Scrumptious because of the way she 
mug-mugs. Cute romance is in the air, 
cute songs flood the sound track, and 
the children, pining for Truly (Sally 
Ann Howes), utter the unkindest cute 
of all: “If he kisses her, then they'll 
hafta get married.” 

Just as the stream of self-conscious- 
ness winds down to a thin treacle, the 
film—and the car—take flight. Carac- 
tacus spins a tale of adventure, with Chit- 
ty Chitty Bang Bang as the hero. The 


CINEMA 


car soars and sails, evil Baron Bom- 
burst (Gert Frobe) covets it and un- 
leashes comic villains to kidnap its 
owner. Instead, they get Grandpa. Off 
he goes to Vulgaria, a horrid land where 
children are forbidden. Underneath the 
baron’s castle, the banished boys and 
girls have hidden for years, waiting for 
salvation. 

In a swirl of capes and costumes, bal- 
loons and special effects, the Potts come 
to the rescue, triumphing over twin evils 
the baron and the score. Written by Rob- 
ert and Richard Sherman (Mary Pop 
pins), the eleven songs have all the rich 
melodic variety of an automobile horn 
Persistent syncopation and some breath- 
less choreography partly redeem it, but 
most of the film’s sporadic success 1s 
due to Director Ken Hughes’s fantasy 
scenes, which make up in imagination 
what they lack in technical facility. Next 
to Tiny Tim’s hallowed remark, the hol- 
iday season's most overworked phrase 
is “What can we take the children to?” 
At a time when violence and sex are 
the dual sellers at the box office, Chitry 
Chitty Bang Bang \ooks better than it 
is simply because it’s not not all all 
bad bad 


Dirty Old Men 

Experience teaches us never to trust 
anyone who is overdirty; he is prob- 
ably trying to hide something. In the 
case of Candy, the film makers are try- 
ing to hide a number of things: lack of 
talent, wit, coherence. In its smirking 
promotion Candy promotes itself as a 
piece of underground pornography that 
has miraculously reached the surface 
It should have stayed under 

Candy is based on the Terry South 
ern-Mason Hoffenberg satirical novel in 
much the same way that an elephant 








VAN DYKE, HOWES & KIDS IN “CHITTY” 
Enough saccharine to sweeten the Sargasso. 
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BRANDO & AULIN IN “CANDY 
Onslaught of vulgarity. 


might be based on a mouse. All that is 
left is a smear. Candy (Ewa Aulin), a 
teeny-bopper who seems to be mentally 
retarded, ts molested by a series of 
dirty old men in odd clothing. They in- 
clude a Mexican gardener (Ringo Starr), 
a poet (Richard Burton), a guru (Mar- 
lon Brando), a Minuteman general (Wal- 
ter Matthau), a surgeon (James Coburn), 
and Candy's uncle and father—both 
played by John Astin. The attacks take 
place on a pool table and in a moving 
truck, a paratroop plane, a grand pi- 
ano, a men’s room, a police car, an Ori- 
ental temple, a Mercedes-Benz and a 
hospital room. In all cases, sex is rep- 
resented by a lot of thrashing around 
under things like sheets, feathers, snow 
and water, When Candy does appear un- 
clothed, she is coyly draped by her 
own tresses, a la Lady Godiva. 

Having failed at titillation, the movie 
tries an onslaught of vulgarity. As if he 
had personally discovered the phallic 
symbol, Director Christian Marquand 
presents a parade of hydrants, fingers, 
pointers and thermometers. Then he 
backs Candy up against a urinal, down 
on a toilet seat and up above a blood- 
soaked operating amphitheater. Yet with 
all his excesses, Marquand ts a figure 
of refinement compared with Scenarist 
Buck Henry (The Graduate), whose idea 
of humor is an aside to the heroine: 
“Why don’t you put a meter on it and 
we'll all get rich?” 

In its contempt for its audience, the 
film cannot be bothered with such nice- 
ties as acting. Men like Brando and Bur- 
ton are never entirely inept, but of all 
the performers, only Ewa Aulin in the 
title role comes off unstained—and that 
is because she is only called upon to 
look up, lie down and writhe her thighs. 
“Good Grief, it's Candy,” says the ad 
for the film, The film itself says, Good 
Candy, it’s Grief. 
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e next 15 issues of FORTUNE at the 


special rate of $12.50 and my free copy of “Personal 
Investing Ideas from Fortune.” 
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The best investmen 
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blue-chip stock, valuable piece of property, or sky- 
rocketing mutual fund, It may be a magazine sub- 
scription. 
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meet attribute their success, in part, to information 
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Montreal textile executive who gathered an idea from 
a Fortune article that streamlined his modest-sized 
company into a million-dollar business. 


During the past year, more than one well-established 
company, plagued with static earnings, has come out 
of the doldrums thanks to an idea found in the pages 
of Fortune. (And it’s not at all uncommon for experi- 
enced investors to revise their portfolios after reading 


several issues of the magazine.) 


It boils down to economics. Fortune spends $3.18 for 
every word you read in the magazine. The writers, 
editors and researchers who carefully evaluate the 
material are second to none. (Twenty-two of the 
writers listed in Fortune's masthead have been recog- 
nized in Who's Who for their writing achievements. ) 
And two months of hard thinking and planning are 


devoted to every article you read. 


Economic forecasting that may be the most ac- 
curate anywhere 

to tell 
you how and why companies make money and 


Corporation stories that probe and pry 


lose it, what's right and wrong with management 
Recent examples 
Control Data, J. C. Penney, Gulf & Western. 


Bristol-Myers, Westinghouse, 


Industry stories that dig deep, for information 
that’s priceless to executives and investors, Recent 


studies: steel, electronics, autos. 
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U.S., U.S. Possessions and 
Canada. Elsewhere 1 year 
(14 issues) $20. 


you've ever made... 


Sophisticated investment intelligence in every 
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Authoritative guidance on management problems 
What to do about labor negotiations, inflation, 
computers, stock promotion. 


Personal profiles that show you how men at the 
top achieved success, Recent subjects: Norton 
Simon, the Bronfmans, Jim Ling, J. Paul Getty, 
Bill Lear, the Mellons. 


Technology reports that explain, in plain English, 
what scientific advancements mean to you and 
your business. 


Fortune’s unique annual Directory of the 500 
Largest U.S. Industrials and Directory of the 200 
Largest Industrials Outside the U.S., each the 
nucleus of an entire separate mid-monthly issue. 


You can take advantage of Fortune's special money- 
saving introductory offer and receive the next 15 issues 
of Fortune for $12.50. That's $2.50 less than at the 
regular one-year subscription price, and $10.00 under 


the newsstand cost, 


To make this offer even more attractive, we will send 
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World's 
Largest 


Christmas 
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THE JOURNEY OF THE MAGI, painted in 1459 by 
Benozzo Gozzoli on the walls of the private chapel of the 
Medici family...one of the most famous art treasures of the 


Italian Renaissance. 


Reproduced together with 25 other great paintings by the 
Renaissance masters, this 50-foot-long fresco is undoubt- 


edly ‘‘the world's largest Christmas Card.” 


Time Incorporated invites you and your family to view this 
exhibition of illuminated color transparencies reproduced 
in exact size in the most painstaking techniques of modern 


color photography and controlled light processing. 


EXHIBITION CENTER TIME & LIFE BUILDING NEWYORK CITY 


through January 5, 1969 


Hours: Weekdays, 9:00-5:00 Weekends, 11:00-7:00 Admission is Free 
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BOXING 


The Pottawatomie Plowboy 

The crowd goes wild. The band breaks 
drum-thumping march 
is led 


into a jubilant 
The 


from the 


loser, a shave-headed Negro 
speaking ruefully 


white 


while 
with a The 
man, is paraded about on the shoulders 
of the cheering crowd. One gloved hand 
mechanically extended, he 
a bloody 


ring 


reporter winner, a 


stares ahead 
his face mask of idiocy 

So ends The Great White Hope, the 
current Broadway play based on the ca- 
reer of Boxer Jack Johnson, the first 
Negro heavyweight champion (1908-15) 
Typically, Jess Willard, the only one of 
several “white hopes” who was able to 
take the ttle from Johnson, 1s_ por- 
trayed in the play as a grotesque sym- 
bol of all that was sick with the times 
In winning the title in 1915 and losing 


it four years later to Jack Dempsey 
the 6-ft. 6t-in, 250-lb. fighter became 
the fated protagonist in two of the 
most controversial fights in ring his 
tory. The result was that for nearly 
half a century he was dismissed by the 
great majority of fight fans as the Great 
White Hoax. It was an unfair judg 
ment, and before he died last week at 


86, Willard was belatedly recognized as 
one of boxing’s most underrated heavy 
weights 

Lethal Right. Raised on a ranch in 
Pottawatomie County, Kans, Willard 
migrated to Oklahoma, where he broke 


horses and ran a frontier freight-wagon 


service Marveling at the way Big Jess 
tossed around 500-Ib. bales of cotton, 
his friends told him that he was just 


the man to thrash Jack Johnson good 
and proper. Like many Americans, they 
considered it a national disgrace that 
Johnson, who eventually married three 
white women and romanced countless 
others, was allowed to reign as cham 


WILLARD KNOCKING OUT JOHNSON 
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pion.* Willard who had never 
boxing match sold his business and at 
29 went into the ring. Regarded as a cu 
at first, the Pottawatomie Plow 
gradually 
awkwardness and, by 
right uppercut, four 
the chance to meet 

Man-Killing Rounds. The match, held 
it the Oriental Park Race Track in Ha 
vana on a blistering hot April after 
noon, was scheduled for a man-killing 
45 rounds. It 26, or hour 
and 44 minutes, making it the longest 
heavyweight championship bout tn this 
century. Five years later, Johnson, broke 
and living tn Parts, sold a 
magazine in which he claimed 
that he had thrown the fight for $50,000 
and the promise of leniency from the 
US. where he was wanted for vio- 
lating the Mann Act. Willard’s reaction 
‘If Johnson throwed the fight, I wished 
he throwed it hotter 
than hell down 


seen a 


rlosity 
boy most of his 
virtue of a lethal 


years later 


overcame 


won 
Johnson 


lasted one 


“confession” 


to a 


sooner. It was 
there 

Though the alleged confession ts fan 
cifully made the dramatic crux of The 
Great White Hope, there has never been 
any Indeed 


the match discovered just two 


evidence to substantiate tt 
1 film ol 
years ago proves Willard’s oft-repeated 
claim that he “beat him fair and square 
Excerpts of the film, in a 
feature on early fighters called 
The Legendary Champions, shows Wil 
lard the wilting, 37-year 
old Johnson with a crunching overhand 
right that would have knocked out any 
heavyweight who ever lived 

Chunks of Cement? The Legendary 
Champions also shows the lean, hard, 24 
year-old Jack Dempsey winning the utle 
from Willard in one of the most sav 
age beatings ever inflicted on a fighter 


recently re 
leased 


dispatching 


In 1910, Johnson's defeat of the white ex 
champion, Jim Jeffries, touched off race rots 
in US. cities that resulted in six deaths 


1915 
From Hope to Hoax and back again 


BEING MASSACRED BY DEMPSEY 





As Dempsey described the first round 
“TL hit him with a left hook on his cheek- 
bone and temple. It busted his eye open 
and down he went, shaking the ring 
like an earthquake. I felt like I wanted 
to get down there on the deck on top 
of him and beat him some more. But 
then he started to get up. I stood right 


over him and beat him to the canvas 
again. And again. And again. These 
were the rules in those days.” 

Those days, when a fighter did not 


neutral corner after a 
knockdown, are over. Willard did 
have a chance, and for the remainder 
of his life he bitterly accused Dempsey 
of carrying “a bolt” or “chunks of ce 
ment” in his gloves. In all, Willard 
scored 20 knockouts in 36 fights. If he 
was not a truly legendary champion, it 
was perhaps because he lacked one es- 
sential ingredient. As he once said: “I 
never wanted to hurt anybody.” 


BASKETBALL 
Surprise Hotshots 


A few 


have to go to a 
not 


weeks before the opening ot 
Baltimore Bullets be 


decked the town with posters portraying 


their season, the 





determined-looking team members and 
bearing the line, WE'VE GOT A FEW 
SCORES TO SETTLE. The hoopla sounded 
nice but, since it was raised by a team 


that had finished last in its division for 
nobody believed a 
Nobody, apparently, except 
Last week, with a league 
leading 24-7 record, the once lowly Bul 
lets were the surprise hotshots of the 
National Basketball Association 

Split by dissension, unsettled by tre 
quent shifts tn owners and coaches, 
and booed by their followers, the Bul- 
lets of old played a brand of ball that 
was each man for himself. More than 
anything, they needed the knack of play- 
ing together as a team. This year they 
seem to be doing just that, even while uti 
lizing the highly individualistic talents 
of a superstar and the remarkable per- 


two straight 
word of it 
the Bullets 


ycars, 


"eles 





119 


57 
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vies 
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The star ts Earl 
The rookie is 
relatively small 


formance of a rookie 
(“the Pearl”) Monroe 
Westley Unseld, 22, a 
(6 ft. 74 in.) center playing his first 
year in the N.B.A 

Tall Bystanders. Monroe, a spectac- 
ular player, provides just the right 
amount of razzmatazz to perk up the 
team—and the box office. So far, home 
attendance is up 38,000 over last sea 
son. Though tiny (6 ft. 34 in.) for the 
N.B.A., Monroe ts a jitterbug on the 
court, feinting four ways as he goes a 
fifth—and his defender heads olf in a 
sixth direction, Explains Monroe: “The 
thing is, | don't know what I'm going 
with the ball, and if 1 don't 
know, I'm quite sure the guy guarding 
me doesn't know either.” 

Bullet fans are equally sold on Un 
seld. As formidable as Monroe ts flashy 
the former University of Louisville All 
America has been commanding the 
backboards as though the taller men in 
the league were merely bystanders, In 
a recent game against the Lakers, he 
grabbed 27 rebounds to Wilt Cham 
berlain’s 21. Two weeks ago, against 
the Boston Celtics, he hauled down 27 
to Bill Russell’s 14. Off the defensive 
boards, Unseld gloms onto the ball and 
rockets it to half court so quickly that 
the Bullets’ chief offensive threat this sea 
son ts their headstart fast break 

In past seasons there were frequent ru 
mors in Baltimore that the franchise 
tor the hapless Bullets would be moved 
to another city, where the team could 
make a fresh start. This year the only 
hot speculation making the rounds ts 
that the city will soon be the home of 
two championship pro teams, the Bul- 
lets and the Baltimore Colts 


to do 


Ft Saas 
BULLETS’ MONROE 
Four ways to go a fifth, 
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TELEVISION 





THE INDUSTRY 
Fighting Violence 


Does TV cause riots? Are children 
growing insensitive to brutality because 
of crime programs? So went the ques- 
tions put last week by the National Com 
mission On the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence, headed by Milton S. Ei- 
senhower. The commission, in 
wondered whether 


effect, 
TV is the mirror or 
the molder of society. After three days 
of hearings, | wound up with a full 
range of conflicting answers 

The network presidents—Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS, Juhan Goodman otf 
NBC and Leonard Goldenson of ABC 
all defended TV, particularly TV news 
men, against charges that they 
excessively on violence in accounts of 
civil disorders and the Viet Nam war 
Said Goldenson: “We are presently reap 
ing the harvest of having laid tt on the 
line at a time when many Americans 
are reluctant to accept the images re 
flected by the mirror we have held up 
to our society.” Goodman seconded the 
notion. “The medium,” he 
blamed for the message.” In defense of 
crime programs, Stanton maintained 
that “throughout history, violence has 
had a prominent place tn art, drama 
and literature.” 

Though witnesses were sympathetic 
with newscasters, they were scornful of 
other programming’s effect on children 
Robert MacNeil, a former NBC news- 
man now with the BBC, called TV the 
fabricator of a “decivilizing” mytho- 
logical America, where violence ts “sanc 
tified” as a respected solution to human 
problems. “The adventure serials, the po- 
lice shows, and the westerns all say 
that violence is fun, violence is manly, 
violence gets you girls,” he said. “The 
networks may be cutting down on the 


dwell 


said, “Is 


number of blanks fired, but the cher 
ishing of guns goes on.” 

Other witnesses were equally harsh 
Freelance Reporter Ben H. Bagdikian 


agreed that children are learning that 
the only difference in tactics and eth- 
ics between a cop and a crook is who 
has the badge.” He concluded that “it 
is as though we delivered our children 
to someone who took them away for 
tour or five hours every day in their for 
mative years to watch police interro- 
gations, gangsters beating enemies, spies 
performing fatal brain surgery, and dem- 
onstrations in how to kill and maim 
Does anyone scriously contend that af- 
ter five or ten years, the child’s view of 
life is not influenced?” 


Payday, Some Day 

When Samuel first 
dered the possibilities of pay television 
he saw it as the embodiment of progress 

“and nobody yet,” he exclaimed, “has 
shown the way to stop progress.” Gold 
wyn was clearly uninformed about the 
procrastinating ways and restricted 
means of the Federal Communications 


Goldwyn pon 





HE SAID HIS FIRST WORD KILL 


Commission, In fact, the FCC dallied 
until this month, some 17 years later, be 
fore authorizing the U.S.'s first nation- 
wide and permanent pay-TV service 
And by now, with the networks having 
cornered most of the programming prop- 
erties, the success of “fee-vee” is hard 
ly assured 

As conceived by its originators in 
the early 1950s, pay TV was to bring 
to every living room Broadway musicals, 
operas from the Met, heavyweight-title 
fights—all for $1 or so a show. There 
would be ballet, first-run and art mov- 
ies never seen on TY, classical drama 
and the boldest of the off-Broadway ex 
periments—the sort of minority pro 
gramming that network executives claim 
is uneconomical. But that vision did 
not reckon with the relentless opposition 
of movie exhibitors and the broadcasting 
lobbies in Washington. Over the years 
the TV industry kept insisting, as the Na 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ chiet 
counsel put it, that pay TV “would con- 
vert u free highway into a toll road. It 
would require the public to pay for 
what they now view for free.” 

Tab-in-the-Box. Cowed by such a cam 
paign, the FCC felt that all 1 could do 
was authorize a few experimental fee- 
vee operations. And none was on a 
large enough scale to test either the 
hopes or the fears of the contending in 
terests. A pilot system was franchised 
in Denver but never got on the air. A 





Bartlesville, Okla., project lasted nine 
months. Other projects were quickly 
aborted in New York City and Chi 


cago, Fee-vee’s most promising and dis- 
heartening trial came in Los Angeles 
Just as the operation seemed to be catch- 
ing on, the broadcasters and film ex- 
hibitors forced a repeal referendum onto 
the 1964 California ballot. Then, with 
a war chest of reportedly $2,000,000, 
they mounted an ad campaign that con- 
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vinced the voters to vote no. Two years 
later, the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
the referendum illegal, but by then the 
California fee-vee company had gone 
bankrupt. 

Today, only one pay system remains 
alive—but not well—in Hartford, Conn. 
When the viewer tunes in at night to sta- 
tion WHCT, the image on the screen 
looks like a shattered mirror, and the 
audio twitters like a rewinding tape re- 
corder. Subscribers interested in the 
show dial a code number on an un- 
scrambling device perched atop their 
set. Automatically, the picture and sound 
come in clear and loud, and a tape in- 
side the decoding box totes up a charge 
of 50¢ to $1.50 a show. Every month, 
the tape is pulled out of the box as a 
statement. There is also a service charge 
of $3.25 a month, 

Denture Collection. The subscription 
list is now 4,000, and the average cus- 
tomer runs up a bill of $96 a year 
and that is a wonder. To be sure, the 
show runs straight through without com 
mercials, But after seven unprofitable 
and uncertain years WHCT has lost its 
ambition; now nearly all of its pro 
grams are movies. Worse, they are seen 
only tn black and white, and are not 
strictly first-run (last week's offerings in- 
cluded Frank Sinatra in The Detective) 
In earlier days, WHCT was more ven- 
turesome. It carried a 1963 Joan Baez 
concert live ($1.50) and the 1964 Clay- 
Liston fight ($3). That drew 63% of 
the clientele. There have been other 
signs of pay-TV appeal. Patients at a 
Hartford old folks’ hospital who got 
their service free were so enthusiastic 
that they made a bed-to-bed collection 
and sent the proceeds to the station. 

The gesture was appropriate. The 
owners of WHCT, RKO General, have 
lost $6,000,000 on the experiment so 
far. Other millions have been invested 
by the developer of the Hartford de- 
coding system, the Zenith Radio Corp 
Neither firm expected to make a profit 
with such a small test market. But both 
were encouraged enough by the stead- 
fastness of subscribers to continue the 
experiment. Zenith is working on a more 
sophisticated decoder with automated 
billing and has long petitioned the FCC 
for a go-ahead in other markets. Now, 
after years of knuckling under to the 
anti-pay lobby and its friends in Con- 
gress, the commission approved more 
fee-vee, but hesitantly. The authorization 
will not take effect for six months, pend- 
ing congressional review. And the new 
pay-TV charter contains so many safe- 
guards for the existing industry that 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
may no longer oppose the plan. 

Hedged hay a) In the first place, 
under the suggested regulations, pay TV 
would be restricted to markets where 
at least four standard stations are al- 
ready operating. As of now, that means 
89 cities and about 81% of the U.S. 
TV households. As for programming, 
the fee-vee system would not be al- 
lowed to bid for TV fare that is now 
available free. Pay operators, for ex- 
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ample, could not in most cases telecast 


movies more than two years old; or se- | 


ries-type shows with continuing casts; 
or the latest of any sports event that 
had been telecast in the past two years. 
That rule would bar pay TV from sched- 
uling such potentially profitable events 
as the World Series or the Super Bowl— 
or most sports, for that matter. A pos- 
sible exception: home-town pro football 
games, now blacked out. 

Despite the FCC's well-hedged go- 
ahead, therefore, the future of pay TV 
is still uncertain, at best. Joseph Wright, 
board chairman of Zenith Corp., be- 
lieves that start-up and production of 
sufficient decoding devices will mean a 
year's delay between FCC authorization 
and actual premiére of a new pay chan- 





TUNING IN IN HARTFORD 
Alive but not well. 


nel. And that would be in just one mar- 
ket, perhaps where Zenith maintains its 
headquarters: the city of Chicago. 

The FCC simultaneously proposed 
new rules for Community Antenna Tele- 
vision, the fast-growing industry that 
provides additional channels and sharp 
IV images to rural areas and localities 
with poor reception. One recommen- 
dation would end a three-year-old bu- 
reaucratic procedure that has frozen 
the number of out-of-town stations a 
cable system can pipe into the U.S.’s 
100 largest TV markets, In the future, 
a CATV outlet could import limitless 
channels if it compensates the owners 
of the shows. The FCC also recom- 
mended that CATV systems originate 
their own programs, presenting perhaps 
debates between local political candi- 
dates or school-board meetings. Under 
inquiry next summer will be the ques- 
tion whether or not CATV should orig- 
inate its own commercials. 
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THE LAW 





COPS SLEEPING IN PATROL CARS AT BROOKLYN’S FORT GREENE PARK 
Some take their pillows and alarm clocks. 


POLICE 
Caught in the Coop 


Though the Election Year rhetoric 
has subsided, law and order—one of 
the big issues in the campaign—remains 
a national concern. Last week the FBI re- 
ported that crime in the U.S. rose 19% 
in the first nine months of 1968 over 
the same period last year. Most of this 
crime occurs in the nation’s larger cit- 
ies, and a good portion of it during the 
predawn hours, when most citizens are 
home in bed. Presumably, police would 
be as alert in the early morning as at 
any other time. Yet the sorry fact ts 
that while the cities sleep, so do a fair 
number of their on-duty policemen 

Boston police call the catnap habit 
“holing,” and one of their favorite hol- 
ing places is near a laundry, where sev 
eral cruisers filled with slumbering cops 
were spotted a few weeks ago. Atlanta 
cops have been known to seek out “pits,” 
usually in lovers’ lanes or in a tunnel be- 
neath the city. Los Angeles policemen 
are occasionally caught dozing on a 
jail pallet or in a patrol car, Just last 
week two Chicago patrolmen were sus- 
pended briefly for sleeping while on 
duty. In Washington, where the custom 
is known as “huddling,”” many a drow- 
sy cop is awakened only when head 
quarters activates the shrill buzzer on 
his walkie-talkie 

Slouched Inside. In New York City, 
large numbers of policemen seem to 
have the sleeping-on-duty habit, which 
they call “cooping.” Last week quite a 
few of them were caught in the coop 
by New York Times Reporter David 
Burnham, who cruised the streets in 
the early morning seeking their hide- 
aways. He found police cruisers on back 
streets, under bridges and in parks—all 
with their occupants slouched inside 
Some of them even took pillows and 
alarm clocks with them when they went 
out on patrol. One sergeant, who used 
to be in charge of a slum neighborhood 
recalled: “You'd tell the guys to stay 
awake, to listen to the radio, but they'd 
just ignore you.” A patrolman who had 
to drive all the way across his precinct 
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to answer a burglary call one night 
was dismayed to discover that his was 
the first, and only, car to reach the 
scene. Said he: “The other guys were 
all zonked out.” 

Not Good Enough. New York of- 
ficials awoke in a hurry. Mayor John 
Lindsay ordered a prompt investigation 
Hurrying home from a European va- 
cation, Police Commissioner Howard 
Leary assembled his officers and said 
“For your men to patrol 95% of the 
time or 98% of the time is not good 
enough for me.” At a news conference, 
he added, “I am personally embarrassed, 
and the department is embarrassed.” 

Though police in quieter cities may 
claim boredom as the cause of their 
naps, New York's Finest have some of 
their own reasons. “It’s the moonlighters 
who are so beat by duty time that they 
have to sleep,” says a Brooklyn officer 
Another reason: all regular policemen 
are assigned to a different one of three 
daily shifts each week, thereby rotating 
undesirable night duty. This means that 
a man who goes to work at 8 a.m. one 
week reports at 4 p.m. the next and at 
midnight on the third, As any doctor 
can testify, man does not change his 
sleeping habits so easily 


PUBLIC DECENCY 


Kelley’s Dance 

As interpreted by the late Chief Jus 
tice Fred Vinson, the First Amendment 
to the Constitution is based on the theo- 
ry that “speech can rebut speech, prop- 
aganda will answer propaganda,” and 
free debate will be a bulwark against tyr- 
anny. Just what Kelley Iser has to add 
to that debate is not clear at first glance 
Kelley is a California nightclub dancer 
whose specialty was described by po- 
lice as “30 seconds of wiggling around 
on her hands and knees with her breasts 
exposed.” Yet the California Supreme 
Court has just ruled that Kelley’s top- 
less dance is entitled to First Amendment 
protection “like other forms of expres- 
sion and communication.” 

By a 5-to-2 margin, 
versed a lower court 


the court re 
that had con- 


victed Kelley of indecent exposure for 
her performance at a San _ Pablo, 
Calif., nightclub. “The First Amend- 
ment,” said the justices, “cannot be con- 
stricted into a straitjacket of protection 
for political expression alone. It ex- 
tends to all forms of communication, in- 
cluding the highest: the work of art.” 
Moreover, the majority pointed out, “the 
dance is perhaps the earliest and most 
spontaneous mode of expressing emotion 
nd dramatic feeling.” 

Transparent Cape. Was Kelley's act 
a dance—much less art? She appeared 
on the stage wearing tights and a trans- 
parent cape, which she swiftly discarded 
To be sure, she moved with music, tn- 


cluding such tunes as The Swim and 
Walking the Dog. Reluctant to act as 
dance critics, the court majority said 


that any dance is automatically entitled 
to First Amendment protection unless 
the state can prove that it is obscene, Re- 
lying on U.S. Supreme Court doctrine, 
the California justices declared that the 
state had the burden of proving that 
the dominant theme of Kelley's dance 
“taken as a whole appeals to a prurient 
interest,” is “utterly without redeeming 
social value” and affronts “contemporary 
community standards.” In fact, said the 
justices, the state had failed to intro- 
duce expert testimony to prove that Kel 
ley’s act went beyond the community's 
standards of decency 

As so often happens, the law in Kel- 
ley’s case was slow to catch up with 
the reality. In most California cities, top 
less dancers are now hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned. In one Los Angeles pool hall, 
the men around the tables hardly no- 
tice the topless dancer ten feet away 
from them. Many nightclubs are now 
promoting the “bottomless” dancer, who 
performs covered only by a G string, 
known as a “Band-Aid,” or, in the case 
of one San Francisco dancer, a gold 
heart from Tiffany's that says “love” in 
six languages 
P niOUNE 
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ISER IN ACTION 
Slow to catch up with reality. 
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John Steinbeck, 1902-1968 


HIS monster of a land,” he wrote 

in 1962, “this mightiest of nations, 
this spawn of the future, turns out to 
be the macrocosm of microcosm me.” 
John Ernst Steinbeck always did have 
a talent for enlargement. Yet when he 
died of heart disease in Manhattan last 
week at 66, Steinbeck left behind a 
body of novels, short stories, plays and 
film scripts that were less a spawn of 
the future than a moral—and often mor- 
alizing—record from his special com- 
partment in the nation’s past 

Those who lived through the late 
“30s retain a particular fondness for 
the books that he wrote then. But the 
generation of the ‘60s knows Steinbeck's 
works less readily as the celebrations 
of the land and the common folk that 
his contemporaries once found them. 
Perhaps appropriately—for he wrote 
with a cinematic clarity—Steinbeck’s vi- 
sion of America is most frequently 
glimpsed today in late-show reruns of 
The Grapes of Wrath or East of Eden. 
His literary heritage has been to sum- 
mon up a sort of vivid, brittle nos- 
talgia, and one tends to read his books 
now with the same bemused affection 
with which one watches the old Henry 
Fonda version of Grapes. It was pre- 
cisely this quality of painful and wist- 
ful tenderness that Bonnie and Clyde 
conjured up in its visions, shot through 
gauze, of migrant Okies offering brief 
help to the murderers. 

Critic Alfred Kazin suggests that “at 
bottom Steinbeck’s gift was not so much 
a literary resource as a distinctively har- 
monious and pacific view of life. The De- 
pression naturalists saw life as one vast 
Chicago slaughterhouse, a guerrilla war, 
a perpetual bombing raid. Steinbeck 
had picked up a refreshing belief in 
human fellowship and courage: he had 
learned to accept the rhythm of life.” 

When Steinbeck in 1962 became the 
sixth American author to win the No- 
bel Prize,* he was well past the crest 
of his powers, even though the com- 
mittee in Stockholm professed to ad 
mire especially The Winter of Our Dis- 
content, published in 1961. The novel 
was a 311-page allegory, set on Long Is 
land, an unaccustomed territory for 
Steinbeck, and was wrilten to portray 
the contamination of the nation’s mor- 
al standards and beliefs. 

Urbanity of Psyche. The critical de- 
rision that greeted the award from many 
quarters was rather unjust. When he 
was asked tf he thought that he de- 
served the honor, Steinbeck replied 
“Frankly, no.” Yet, as Edmund Wilson 
observed in an otherwise critical essay 
“There remains behind the journalism, 
the theatricalism and the tricks, a mind 


* The others: Sinclair Lewis, Pearl S. Buck, 
William Faulkner, Eugene O'Neill, Ernest 
Hemingway 
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which does seem first-rate in its un- 
panicky scrutiny of life.” 

Of Steinbeck's 16 novels, The Grapes 
of Wrath was the strongest and most du- 
rable. It suffered from the flaws that Crit- 
ic Maxwell Geismar found in much of 
his writing: “Simplification has been 
the source of his inspiration. Handling 
complex material rather too easily, he 
has been marked by the popularizing 
gift. Here is an urbanity of psyche 
bought a little easily.” His eighth nov- 
el, the book was published in 1939, 
after Steinbeck made the westward pil- 
grimage with a caravan of Oklahoma 
farmers. Part exposé, part tract, Grapes 


BILE CPPRIDGE—LIFE 





STEINBECK (1962) 
Animated with elemental life. 


was a concentration of Steinbeck’s ar- 
ustic and moral vision. 

National Verities. Like Norman 
Thomas and Upton Sinclair, Steinbeck 
rebelled against injustices precisely be- 
cause of a profound faith in man’s per- 
fectibility. The epic journey of the Joads 
was a warning against the evils existing 
within the American system, but the mi- 
grants were presented as the actual 
guardians of all of the national ver- 
ities: family loyalty, trust of neighbor, 
devotion to the land. Steinbeck’s dog- 
ma was uncommonly wholesome for a 
radical of the “30s. Avoiding customary 
Communist clichés, he affirmed children, 
home, mother and young love. “Nothin’ 
but us,” says Ma Joad, “nothin’ but the 
folks.” 

He was a superbly professional sto- 
ryteller, but his work was at times flawed 
by facile allegorizing. In the preface to 
1935's Tortilla Flat, an otherwise sharp 
and accurate novel of the innocent gai- 
ety of the paisanos in Monterey, he 
wrote: “When you speak of Danny's 
house, you are understood to mean a 


unit of which the parts are men, from 
which came sweetness and joy, phi- 
lanthropy and, in the end, a mystic sor- 
row. For Danny's house was not unlike 
the Round Table, and Danny's friends 
were not unlike the knights.” In 1952's 
East of Eden, the Biblical parallels of 
Cain and Abel are so relentlessly sten- 
ciled upon the plot that symbolized 
meaning threatens to overwhelm the nar 
rative surface. 

Allegorical Tendencies. Steinbeck 
was an emotional, sentimental, yet ex- 
traordinarily powerful writer who fre- 
quently mined his personal experiences 
for the material of his fiction. He was 
born in Salinas, Calif. The region fig- 
ures in his novels and stories, including 
East of Eden, Cannery Row and Of 
Mice and Men. The son of a miller 
and a Salinas Valley schoolteacher, he 
played basketball as a youth and read 
such works as Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and the Bible 
tastes that accounted perhaps for his al- 
legorical tendencies. He entered Stan 
ford in 1920, but left after five years 
of intermittent attendance and no de- 
gree. In New York, he worked briefly 
for the American and was fired be- 
cause he seemed incapable of recording 
facts without rhapsodizing or sermon- 
izing. He then worked for a time as a 
hod carrier, returned to California and 
became a caretaker of a lodge in the Si 
erras, There he completed his first novel, 
Cup of Gold, which appeared in 1929. 

Steinbeck published two other novels 

~The Pastures of Heaven, To a God 
Unknown—before Tortilla Flat, in 
1935, became a bestseller. Jn Dubious 
Battle, dealing with an apple pickers’ 
strike in California and the workers’ ex- 
ploitation by both capitalists and Com- 
munist organizers, further established 
his reputation, and Of Mice and Men, 
his fable of strength and weakness, so- 
lidified it. After 1940, however, Stein- 
beck produced only two major works 
—East of Eden and The Winter of 
Our Discontent—and neither equaled 
in power his work during the ‘30s. 

He remained, nonetheless, a prolific 
writer, publishing The Moon Is Down, 
Cannery Row, The Wayward Bus and 
A Russian Journal. In 1962, feeling 
that he had perhaps lost toucn with his 
nation, Steinbeck undertook a cross- 
country trip in a camper, accompanied 
by his poodle named Charley. Travels 
with Charley became a bestseller, but it 
was, in the ‘60s of Norman Mailer, a 
somewhat bloodless travelogue. It re 
flected Steinbeck’s traditional love of 
the land and anger at the society, but 
the criticism was mellow. 

Edmund Wilson has observed that 
Steinbeck tended to diminish humans 
to the condition of animals, to reduce 
his characters to their simple biological 
needs and desires. His people were of- 
ten stage Americans and cartooned folk. 
Yet if his stories “animalized” char- 
acters, they also animated them with 
the elemental life of their time and con- 
dition. The preacher in The Grapes of 
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Wrath mumbles over Grandpa Joad’s 
grave: “He was alive, an’ that’s what mat- 


ters. An’ now he’s dead, an’ that don't 
matter. Heard a fella tell a poem one 
time, an’ he says, ‘All that lives ts 
holy.” ” 


If Sex Were All 


MILLAIS AND THE RUSKINS by Mary 
Lutyens. 296 pages. Vanguard. $8.50 


John Ruskin had a rare eye for beau 
ty. Directed outward, it helped make 
him the greatest art critic of his cen- 
tury, as well as a generous champion 
of social reform who hoped to remove 
a measure of industrial ugliness from 
the Victorian scene. In private life, 
though, this intense esthetic suscepti- 
bility proved an acute embarrassment 
It embroiled him in a number of skit 
tish skirmishes with women, all pretty 
and all too young. Like a “just-fledged 





EFFIE (at 45) BY MILLAIS 


owlct,” as he put it, he began by pining 
helplessly for Adéle Domecq, the daz- 
zling but unobtainable daughter of his 
father’s business partner (Father was a 
sherry merchant), Much later in life, 
when he was past 50, he fell tragically 
in love with a nine-year-old girl named 
Rose La Touche 

Perhaps the most bizarre episode of 
all, though, concerns Ruskin's equivocal 
six-year marriage to a pretty Scottish 
lass named Effie Gray. It began tn 1848 
with mutual vows of temporary 
tity; she was barely 20 and ailing, he 
wanted to travel before being burdened 
with children, It ended in 1854 with fe 
rocious bitterness and an annulment that 


chas- 


left Effie—sull a virgin at 26—free to 
marry Ruskin’s protegé, Painter John 
Everett Millais 


Excuses, Excuses. Modern biographers 
have so grossly exploited the unseemly 
side of Victorian life that Millais and 
the Ruskins might be expected to emerge 
as just One more post-Freudian snigger 
at the sexual vagaries of yesteryear. In 
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a sense, such treatment would be war- 
ranted. Ruskin did, after all, get through 
six years of marriage without bedding 
his wife. He later asserted that he had 
come to feel that Effie was unfit to be 
a mother 

Happily, in piecing together this sto 
ry, frequently through quotations from 
Effie’s outraged letters to her mother, 
British Biographer Mary Lutyens goes 
beyond mere sex, or the lack of it, to 
the daily arena of a marriage gone tr- 
retrievably bad. She examines relent- 
lessly the small social grievances, the 
resentful pinprick rivalries that gradually 
engulf and demean everyone concerned. 
In the orgiastic 1960s, Ruskin’s sex- 
ual abstinence would be regarded for 
Effie as a fate only slightly better than 
death. Effie lived in an age inclined 





RUSKIN BY MILLAIS 
Melodrama for all the peephole pettiness. 


to view “all that” more as a duty than 
a cheerful privilege, however, and she 
knew little of sex when she married 

In short, if sex had been the entire 
issue, Effie might have forgiven Ruskin 
his glaring sin of omission and settled 
down as just another glum Victorian 
helpmeet. But Ruskin, though a rec- 
ognized genius and cultural lion, hated 
to go to parties (which Effie loved), 
could not bear to be disturbed at his 
work (Effie seemed to regard interrup- 
tion as a woman's prerogative), and al 
ways said “I instead of “we when 
talking of their plans for anything. 
Worse, he plainly preferred his parents’ 
company to her own. “All their con 
versation,” she wrote, acidly describing 
an evening with her in-laws, “was about 
themselves and John’s early 
greatness which they related and he lis- 
tened to with great complacency. His Fa 
ther spouted John’s Poetry at twelve 
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and demanded John's admiration of the 
beauty of the metre, which John ob 
jected to giving.” 

Dreadful Duel. In the later stages of 
the marriage it became clear to John 
and Effie that separation was the only 
way back to life and freedom. Each 
one, separately and privately, seems to 
have set about trying to get md of the 
other. The question was, how? Divorce 
was impossible except on the ground 
of adultery, a legal procedure regarded 
as unthinkably damaging socially, A 
dreadful, though never mutually ac 
knowledged, duel began. As Effie came 
to see it, Ruskin was bent on forcing 
her to leave him not merely by his ne 
glect but by throwing her at various gen 
tlemen friends, including Millais, hoping 
to involve her in what she quaintly re 
ferred to as a “scrape.” She, on her 
part, meticulously maintained a spotless 
reputation. For years she had not dared 
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MILLAIS (SELF-PORTRAIT) 


to tell anyone that she was, in the eu- 
phemism of the age, a wife in name 
only. Eventually she understood that in 
abstinence lay salvation, via a virtuous 
annulment. Where once she had want 
ed Ruskin to consummate the marriage, 
she now deliberately made herself as un- 
pleasant to him as she could 

Effie won—apparently. When, encour- 
aged by Millais, she finally fled to her 
parents and faced a public separation, 
she was able to prove that an annul- 
ment was justified. The scandal fell main- 
ly on Ruskin, who had to pay damages 
for his marital neglect. But in falling 
chastely in love with Millais, was Efhe 
not really falling into Ruskin’s trap? 
Or was she merely a scheming baggage 
who outrageously embroidered her ba- 
sic grievances for public consumption? 
The book leaves the matter in Piran- 
deloquent doubt 

Millais sided with Effie, but he ts a 
bad witness. He traveled in Scotland 
with the Ruskins to paint John’s por- 
trait, and his letters, which had steadily 
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praised Ruskin, abruptly shifted to bit- 
ter criticism at precisely the time when 
he seems to have fallen in love. An ex- 
traordinary and crucial figure was Ef- 
fies precocious ten-year-old sister So- 
phie, who carried scabrous tales back 
and forth among Effie, Ruskin and Rus- 
kin’s parents. At one point, Sophie told 
Effie: “He says, you are so wicked that 
he was warned by all his friends not to 
have anything to do with you.” 

Tell and Tell. In choosing and fit- 
ting together the pieces of this bi- 
ographical jigsaw, the author has 
shown rare dignity. She has submerged 
such feminine solidarity as she may 
have felt for Effie in a measured 
view of the manners and morals of 
both parties and of the age in which 
they lived. For all its peephole pet- 





The copy on the jacket offers the guid- 
ance that « relates a day in the life of On- 
dine, one of the exotics who lounge in 
Warhol's Velvet Underground. There is 
the added information that the day be- 
gins with Ondine ingesting a quantity 
of amphetamine, ends 24 hours later 
“in an orgy of exhausted confusion.” 

Surrounding Ondine, like an eccen- 
tric’s collection of stray cats, are peo- 
ple with some interesting names: Rot- 
ten Rita, the Sugar Plum Fairy, the 
Duchess, Billy Name, Irving du Ball, 
Paul Paul, Taxine, Moxanne and In- 
grid Superstar. What they are actually 
doing, as opposed to what they are say- 
ing, is difficult to fathom from the tran- 
script of the tape. The jacket blurb 
again is helpful: “The Duchess, who 
has stolen 3,000 pills and a blood-pres- 
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turings, the Ruskins emerge as 
vivid and graceful correspon- 
dents, If no book like this 
ever celebrates the famous do- 
mestic wrangles of the present 
day for future readers, part of 
the blame must be placed on 
the telephone. 


ZZZZZZZZ 


a by Andy Warhol. 451 pages 
Grove. $10. 


When Andy Warhol sent an 
impostor to represent him on a 
lecture tour eleven months ago, 
he was offering the public an- 
other medium of pop art. The de- 
ception was not essentially dif- 
ferent from producing soup cans 
and Brillo boxes in wood and 







faces of things are what really 
matter, or that, as Oscar Wilde 
wrote in The Picture of Dorian 
Gray: “The true mystery of the 
world is the visible, not the invisible.” 

Warhol has implemented the notion 
not only through painting and construc- 
tions, but by making plotless, purposely 
boring films like Empire, an eight-hour 
lenticular contemplation of the Empire 
State Building. Such creations can be 
viewed as a form of extremely arch sat- 
ire, although they also encourage the 
viewer to experience familiar objects in 
fresh ways. 

Sugar Plum Fairy. a is Warhol's first 
attempt to turn a trade book into a 
pop artifact. Described as his first nov- 
el, it is a package whose surface looks 
pretty much like any other book—in 
the same way that one of his Brillo 
boxes resembles a Brillo box on a gro- 
cery shelf. The contents, however, turn 
out to be an unedited transcript of 24 
hours worth of drug-induced schizo- 
phrenic chatter tape-recorded by Warhol 
while following his friends around. 
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paint. Pop art is premised, after 94G 
all, on the belief that the sur- | 
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WARHOL WITH ARTFUL BRILLO BOXES 
Not quite dull enough. 


dine dresses in drag for an evening at 
the ‘teen-age whore house’; Taxine con- 
fesses to Ondine why she must hang 
out with Andy; the Duchess escapes 
from the hospital; Andy is analyzed in 
a hostile face-to-face confrontation with 
an admirer; Irving du Ball puts ev- 
eryone down.” 

In the Mind's Ear, Such explanations, 
so necessary to the conception of a 
novel as story, in fact lessen the impact 
of a as an object of pop art. In good 
pop art, the content should be so ob- 
vious and blatant that accompanying de- 
scriptions are unnecessary. There should 
be no question of thinking. only of feel- 
ing, in much the same way that one sens- 
es the flickering of television images or 
campfire flames. In a, what small sen- 
sual pleasure might have been offered 
in allowing the eye and the mind's ear 
to skid passively over the letters and 
words is reduced by the book's ar- 


hitrarily changing typography. The con- 
tinuous flow of conversation that can 
be experienced by listening to a tape is 
fragmented in print by paragraphs, ar- 
bitrary variations in column width and 
distracting initials used to identify the 
speakers, 

According to his editor, Warhol orig- 
inally wanted the text to run unbroken 
by paragraphs or speaker identification 
but had to compromise with the forces 
of coherence. Had Warhol refused to 
give in, perhaps a would have suc- 
ceeded in doing what his soup cans 
and boring film epics do so well—dull 
the mind into new awareness. 


The Willing Spirit 
NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS by Helen Kazan- 
tzakis. 589 pp. Simon & Schuster. $12. 


For Nikos Kazantzakis, who died in 
1957, the great temptation was ascet- 
icism. Drawn to the cold, solitary vigils 
of the spirit, the Greek poet and nov- 
elist struggled steadily to stay rooted to 
earth and passionately celebrated the vi- 
tality of life. 

This enduring tension between world- 
liness and renunciation, so characteristic 
of Kazantzakis’ novels, is persistently ev- 
ident in his letters, which have now 
been collected by his wife and woven to- 
gether into a very special sort of bi- 
ography. More fragmentary than Report 
to Greco, Kazantzakis’ autobiography, 
the book offers intensely personal foot- 
notes to the life of a man who was al- 
ternately repelled and enraptured by 
the world he lived in. 

“God, make a God of me!” Ka- 
zantzakis cried out when, as a four-year- 
old, he was first made aware of death. 
In his most popular novel, Zorba the 
Greek, he divided the human longing 
for a quiet, withdrawn existence and its 
counterpart, — passionate involvement 
with life, into two separate characters, 
joyfully granting Zorba, who lusts for 
life, the final triumph. In his greatest nov- 
els, fictionalized versions of the lives of 
St. Francis and Christ, he portrayed 
both as men deeply drawn to the flesh- 
ly world but agonizingly aware that 
they must eventually transcend it, While 
he was writing The Last Temptation of 
Christ, Kazantzakis admitted in a let- 
ter: “I felt what Christ felt. | became 
Christ.” God is “action,” he wrote, “re- 
plete with mistakes, fumblings, persis- 
tence, agony. God is not the power 
that has found eternal equilibrium, but 
the power that is forever breaking ev- 
ery equilibrium, forever searching for a 
higher one.” 

A Worldly Eye. What kept this epic 
Greek from sailing off into the outer 
reaches of egomania was his sense of 
the concrete. His admiration for grand 
designs of the spirit was tempered, as 
the letters show, by a fine sensuous 
eye, “Imagine slender, tall Chinese wom- 
en like snakes erected upright,” he re- 
ported during his first visit to Singa- 
pore. “Never did the human body look 
so like a sword. And through the dress- 
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KAZANTZAKIS WITH WIFE (1956) 
Closer to Homer than Hugo. 


es slit open at the sides, at each step. 
the yellow blade of the leg glistens—slen- 
der, strong, irresistible—right up to the 
pelvis.” 

Retiring Revolutionary. Throughout 
his life, the letters make clear, Ka- 
zantzakis felt the impulse of the rev- 
olutionary. His signing of liberal man- 
ifestoes kept him in steady trouble with 
conservative Greek authorities, But ul- 
timately he could accept neither the life- 
suppressing party discipline nor the 
brain-confining dogma of the principal 
revolutionary movement of his age. He 
never joined the Communist Party, and 
when, during World War II, he offered 
his services to the Greek partisans, they 
rejected him as unreliable. Kazantzakis 
derided the party’s attempt to reduce 
life to a set of abstractions. Communists, 
he wrote, reminded him of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who took a prostitute to his 
room in Venice. “When they lay down 
in bed and she got undressed,” Ka- 
zantzakis writes, “poor Jean Jacques 
began begging her to take the straight 
and narrow path,” 

In one of her perorations, Kazan- 
tzakis’ widow points out that her hus- 
band has been compared with Victor 
Hugo, adding with feminine fondness, 
“He is closer to Homer.” The remark 
is not quite as Outrageous as it sounds, 
Kazantzakis’ 33,333-line poem, also 
called The Odyssey, is a 20th century 
epic in which a contemporary Ulysses sa- 
vors the world’s sunny delights while 
heading inexorably tor a polar night of 
the spirit. In the letters, however, Ka- 
zantzakis settles for a shrewder, cer- 
tainly carthier judgment of himself. “I 
am not a Romantic in revolt,” he wrote, 
“nor a mystic scorning life, nor an in- 
solent belligerent against Substance. | 
do not feel possessed by any illusion. I 
enter into all traps—like some extremely 
elastic rat, which enters the trap. eats 
the mixture set to catch it, and then 
goes On to other traps, well aware that 
the last trap—the trap of Death—is 
there waiting for it.” 
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Facing It 


THE PORNOGRAPHY OF POWER by Li- 
onel Rubinoff. 239 pages, Quadrangle. 
$6.95. 


Evil has fallen on bad days. In an 
age of H-bombs and death camps, its in- 
fluence in the world has hardly di- 
minished. But men’s ways of thinking 
and talking about evil have altered. The 
fine old dramatic metaphors, from the 
Serpent in the Garden to Gustave Dore’s 
sulfurous Lucifer, have lost their power 
to terrify. Yet modern substitutes are 
equally unsatisfying. Social scientists re- 
duce evil to data. Intellectuals expose 
its banality. The public seems able to 
consider the demonic only in the harm- 
less guise of Rosemary's Baby. Like near- 
ly everything these days, evil clearly 
could do with a new image. 

One man who is trying to help is Li- 
onel Rubinoff, an associate professor of 
philosophy at Toronto’s York Univer- 
sity, For Rubinoff, the image of evil 
has never been farther away than the 
nearest mirror. That individual man is 
both the creator and perpetrator of evil 
is hardly a new idea, and Rubinoff ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to thinkers 
from Plato to Sartre. It is, however, in 
the analysis of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde that the as- 
sumption underlying The Pornography 
of Power is most readily grasped. Of Ste- 
venson’s portrayal of the ambivalence 
of human nature, Rubinoff writes: “Dr. 
Jekyll, the humanist, originally creates 
Mr. Hyde (in itself a thoroughty evil 
act) so that the forces of evil incar- 
nated in a Hyde can be scientifically 
studied and eventually banished from 
the human psyche. So confident is Je- 
kyll in the iron strength of his own vir- 
tue that he sincerely believes he can 
give birth to evil without being cor- 
rupted by it. Alas, the virtuous Jekyll 
is no match for the satanic Hyde: once 
the demon has been released, the angel 
seeks every excuse to descend himself 
into the depths of depravity.” 

Stumbling Blocks. Few men can com- 
fortably contemplate the concept of 
the natural supremacy of evil over 
good in humanity. The Judaeo-Christian 
tradition eases the anguish by holding 
out the hope of salvation through the 
exercise of a semblance of free will 
in the worldly fight with the Devil's 
forces. What is an increasingly secular 
age to do with its knowledge that 
evil is an inextricable part of man’s na- 
ture? Face it, says Rubinoff. Bring it 
out into the open, 

Predictably, the process is not easy. 
Besides the individual's own natural shif- 
tiness, Rubinoff argues, one of the great 
intellectual stumbling blocks to such self- 
knowledge is liberal humanism, a near- 
religion that obscures the truth about 
human nature by assuming that evil is 
to be found not in man but in social 
and political institutions, and preaching 
that they, and indeed man himself, are 
perfectible through the application of 





discipline and reason. With the aid of 
this and other rationalizations, modern 
man tends to repress the natural knowl- 
edge of evil and of his own demonic 
urges. The result is a search for sub- 
stitute forms of gratification, which too 
often lead man not only to fantasies of 
power but to acts of violence. Through 
the psychology of self-justification, he 
compulsively seeks power, coveting it 
not for what it can accomplish but for 
its own sake. In short. power becomes 
pornographic. 

The greatest evil in becoming ad- 
dicted to such pornography, says Ru- 
binoff, is that it stunts the growth ol 
the imagination, the only instrument 
by which man can truly understand— 
and so live with—the despairing truth 
of his dual nature, As examples of 
how to use the creative imagination in 
facing up to evil, Rubinoff singles out 
Jean Genet and Norman Mailer. Much 
of their writing. he says, is essentially 
an effort to create positive values by con- 
fronting the negative and the irrational 
within themselves, living with it and 
turning it into art. 

Like most programs for self-improve- 
ment, Rubinoff’s ideas are easier to talk 
about than to apply. On one level, his 
book could encourage low-grade sca- 
tology as a form of secular salvation. 
On another, The Pornography of Pow- 
er offers an esthetic substitute for re- 
ligion, by which men less creative than 
Genet and Mailer must try to grope 
their way to self-knowledge with the 
aid of the artist's images of evil, 

Basically, Rubinoff is a religious man. 
Instead of traditional godheads, he puts 
his faith in the curative potential of 
man’s creative imagination. He finds sup- 
port for it in the religious existentialism 
of Philosopher Martin Buber, who be- 
lieved that man himself was a contin- 
uing act of self-creation. “Man's being 
created in the image of God,” Buber 
wrote, “I grasped as deed, as becoming, 
as task.” The difficulty and the chal- 
lenge of this task, Rubinoff believes, is 
that man must remake himself and his 
world without outside help. 
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Evil in the mirror. 
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Coming soon. 


A machine that works 


the same way. 





MB cradle iu! 


You expect remarkable things 
from nuclear reactors. They 
make heat without burning. They 
generate tremendous energy 
without smoke or soot. They’re 
so efficient that almost all utili- 
ties now have them in operation 
or on order. 

But the next generation of 
nuclear reactors verges on the 
incredible. They’re called fast 
breeder reactors. They actually 
create more fuel than they use. 

Ordinary reactors use only a 
fraction of their fuel. Fast breed- 
ers use the same fraction, but 
convert the rest into a new sub- 
stance, plutonium. Plutonium is 
the nuclear golden egg. You can 
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take it out of one reactor and 
use it to fuel two others. 


Pumping molten metal 


But a fast breeder reactor needs 
something that sounds almost 
impossible. It runs so hot that it 
uses molten sodium to carry heat 
from its reactor core to its boiler, 
This fiery corrosive syrup gets 
up to 1,200°F. How on earth do 
you pump this molten metal? 

The great engineers at Borg- 
Warner's Byron Jackson Pump 
Division know how. They have 
molten sodium pumps already 
in operation. 

These pumps are enormous. 
Thirty feet high, which is about 
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as tall as a three-story building. 
And, despite the blistering heat, 
they work as reliably as if they 
were pumping water. 


Hail, columbium 


But the end isn’t in sight. As re- 
actors get more efficient, they 
get hotter and hotter. The Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory recently 
needed a nuclear pump that 
would handle molten lithium 
metal at over two thousand de- 
grees, Borg-Warner built it. 

They turned to a rare mineral 
called columbium. Nobody had 
ever made a machine of colum- 
bium. But no machine had ever 
had to work at two thousand de- 
grees, The result is the world’s 
only columbium pump. It works 
at temperatures that turn stain- 
less steel soggy, but it’s so ingen- 
iously engineered that the top- 
mounted drive motor runs at a 
balmy 150°F. 

Fast breeders and lithium- 
cooled reactors are a few years 
from perfection. But the pumps 
they need are here right now at 
Borg-Warner. 

If you have a pumping job 
that seems almost impossible, 
remember the great engineers. 
Their pumps are already pump- 
ing pickles, lead, fish, you name 
it—and liquid oxygen at 279°F 
below zero. 


THE GREAT ENGINEERS 


5. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 6060. 


Pall Mall Gold 100s 
now lower in“tar” 
than the best-selling 
filter king! 






Who says so? 
The latest U.S. 
Government figures. 


A Dente 





You make out better at both ends! | 


